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POETRY dress, an anxiety to speak his language fluent-) nance with that pleading, innocent look, which | her arrow in the woods, or guide her pretty 
om ly, and aclose observance of European customs, | had always characterised her beauty, she some- | canoe over the water. De Rance had long 


Jo T. L. H.—Six years old, during a sickness. 
Sleep breathes at last from out tee, 
My little, patient boy; 
And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 
I sit me down, and thiok 
Of all thy winning ways; | 
Yet almost wish, with sadden shring, 
That I had less to praise. 
Thy sidelong pillowed meekness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid, 
Thy heart, in pain and weakoess, 
Of tancied taults afraid; 
The trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 
These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 
Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones, 
1 will not think of now; 
And calmly midst my dear ones, 
Have wasted with dry brow; 
But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 
I cannot bear the gentleness,— 
The tears are in their bed. 
Ah, first-born of thy mother, 
When life and hope were new, 
Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy sister, father too; 
My light, where’er I go, 
My bird when prison-bound, 
My hand in hand companion,—no, 
My prayers shall hold thee round. 
To say “ He bas departed” — 
‘‘His voice” —“his face” —is gone; 
Toteel impatient-hearted, 
Yet feel we must bear on: 
Ah, J could not endure 
To whisper of such wo, 
Unless I felt this sleep insure 
That it will not be so. 
Yes, still he’s fixed, and sleeping! 
This silence too the while— 
Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering us a smile: 
Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear, 
Like parting wings of Cherubim, 
Who say, **We’ve finished here.—Z. Hint. 


TALES. 
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TAHMIROO, THE INDIAN WIFE. 


FOUNDED on FACTS. 


Tahmiroo was the daughter of a powerful 
Sioux chieftain; and she was the only being 
ever known to turn the relentless old man from 
a savage purpose.—Something of this influence 
was owing to her infantile beauty; but more to 
the gentleness of which that beauty was in em- 
blem. Hers was a species of lovelines rare 
among Indian girls. Her figure had the flexi- 
ble grace so appropriate to protected and de- 
pendant woman in refined countries; her ripe, 
pouting lip, and dimpled cheek wore the plead- 
ing air of aggrieved childhood; and her dark 
eye had such an habitual expression of timidity 
and fear, that the young Sioux called her the 
Startled Fawn.’ 

1 know not whether her father’s broad lands 
or her own appealing beauty, was the most pow- 
erful cause of admiration; but certain it is, Tah- 
miroo was the unrivalled belle of the Sioux. 
She wasa creature all formed for iove. Her 
downcast eye, her trembling lip, and her quiet 
submissive motion, all spoke its language: yet 
various young chieftains had in vain sought her 
affections, and when her father urged her to 
strengthen his power by an alliance, she ans- 
wered him only by her tears. 

This state of things continued until 1765, 
when a company of French traders came to re- 
side there, for the sake of deriving profit from 
the fur trade. Among them was Florimond de 
Rance, a young indolent Adonis, whom pure 
ennui had led trom Quebec to the Falls of St. 
Anthony. His fair, round face, and foppery of 
dress might have done little towards gaining 
the heart of the gentle Sioux, but there was a 
deference and courtesy in his manner, which 
the Indian never pays to degraded women, and 
Tahmiroo’s deep sensibilities were touched by 
it. A more careful arrangement of her rude 


soon betrayed the subtle power, which was fast 
making her its slave. The ready vanity of the 
Frenchman quickly perceived it. At first he 
encouraged it with that sort of undefined plea- 
sure, which man always feels in awakening 
strong affection in the hearts of even the most 
insignificant. Thenthe idea that, though an 
Indian, she was a princess, and that her father’s 
extensive lands on the Missouri were daily be- 
coming of more consequence to his ambitious 
nation, led him to think of marriage with her 
as a desirable object. His eyes and his manner 
had said this, long before the old chief began 
to suspect it; and he allowed the wily French- 
man to twine himself almost as ciosely around 
the more yielding soul of his darling child. 

Though exceedingly indolent by nature, 
Florimond de Rance had acquired skill in many 
graceful arts, which excited the wonder of the 
savages, He fenced well enough to foil the 
most expert antagonist, and in hunting, his rifle 
was sure tocarry death tothe game. These 
accomplishments, and the facility with which 
his pliant nation conform to the usages of sav- 
age life, made hima universal favorite, and at his 
request. he was formally adopted as one of the 
tribe. But conscious as he was of his power, it 
was long before he dared to ask for the daugh- 
ter of the haughty chief. When he did make 
the daring proposition, it was received with a 
still and terrible wrath, that might well fright- 
en him from his purpose. Rage showed itself 
only in the swelling veins and clenched hand of 
the old chief. With the boasted coldness and 
self posession of an Indian, he answered, 
‘‘ There are Sioux girls enough for the poor pale 
faces that come among us. A king’s daughter 
weds the sonofaking. Eagles must sleep in 
an eagle’s nest.” 

In vain Tahmirroo knelt and supplicated. In 
vain she promised that Florimond de Rance 
would adopt all his enmities and all his friend- 
ships; that in hunting and in war, he would be 
an invaluable treasure. The chief remained in- 
exorable. Then Tahmiroo no longer joined in 
the dance, and the old men noticed that her 
rich voice was silent when they passed her 
wigwam. The light of her beauty began ta, 
fade and the bright vermillion current, which 
mantled under her brown cheek, became slug- 
gish and pale. The languid glance cast on the 
morning sun and the bright earth, entered into 
her father’s soul. He could not see his beau- 
tiful child thus wasting away. He had long 
averted his eyes, whenever he saw Florimond de 
Rance; but.one day when he crossed his hunt- 
ing path, he laid-his hand on his shoulder, and 
pointed to Tahmiroo’s dwelling. Not a word 
was spoken. The proud old man, and the 
blooming lover entered it together. Tahmiroo 
was seated in the darkest corner of the wigwam, 
her head leaning on her hand, her basket work 
tangled beside her, and a bunch of flowers that 
the village maidens had brought her, scattered 
and withering ather feet. The chief looked 
upon her with a vehement expression of love 
which none but stern .countenances can wear. 
*Tahmiroo,” he said in a subdued tone, ‘* go to 
the wigwam of the stranger, that your father 
may again see you love to look on the rising 
sun, and the opening flowers.” ‘There was 
mingled joy in the upward glance of the ‘ Star- 
tled Fawn’ of the Sioux; and when Floerimond 
de Rance saw the light of her mild eye, sudden- 
ly and timidly veiled by its deeply fringed lid, 
he knew that he had lost none of his power. 

The marriage song was soon heard in the roy- 
al wigwam and the young adventurer became 
the son ofa king. 

Months and years passed on, and found Tah- 
miroo the same devoted, submissive being. Her 
husband no longer treated her with the uniform 
galantry of alover. He was not often harsh; 
but he adopted something of the coldness and 
indifference of the nation he had joined. Tah- 
miroo sometimes wept in secret, but so much of 
fear had lately mingled with her love, that she 
carefully concealed her grief from him who had 


occasioned it. When she watched his counte- 


times would obtain a glance such as he had giv- 
en herin former days, and then her heart would 
leap like a frolicsome lamb, and she wouldlive 
cheerfully on the remembrance of that smile, 
through many wearisome days of silence and 
neglect. Never was woman in her hear break- 
ing devotedness, satisfied with such slight testi- 
monials of love, as was this gentle Sioux girl. 
If Florimond chose to fish, she would herself 
ply the oars, rather than he shold suffer fatigue; 
and the gaudy canoe her father had given her, 
might often be seen gliding down the stream, 
while Tahmiroo dipped her oars in unison with 
the soft, rich voice, and the indolent French- 
man lay sunk in luxurious repose. She had 
learned his religion; but for herself she never 
prayed. The cross he had given her was al- 
ways raised in supplication for him; and if he 
but looked unkindly onher, she kissed it and 
invoked its aidin agony of soul. She fancied 
the sounds of his native land might be dear to 
him, and she studied his language with a pa- 
tience and perseverance to which the savage 
has seldom been known to submit. She tried 
to imitate the dresses she had heard him de- 
scribe, and if he looked with a pleased eye on 
any ornament she wore, it was always reserved 
to welcome his return. Yet, forall this lavish- 
ness of love, she asked but kind approving 
looks, which cost the giver nothing. Alas, for 
the perverseness of man, in scorning the affec- 
tion he ceases to doubt! The little pittance of 
love, for which poor Tahmiroo’s heart had 
yearned so much, was seldom given.—Her soul 
was a perpetual prey to anxiety and excite- 
ment; and the quiet certainty of domestic bliss 
was never her allotted portion. There were, 
however, two beings, on whom she could pour 
forth her whole flood of tenderness, without re- 
proof or disappointment. She had given birth 
toa son and daughter of uncommon promise.— 
Victoire, the eldest, had her father’s beauty, 
save in tle melting dark eye, with its ‘plaintive 
expression, and the modest drooping of its silk- 
en lash. Her cheeks had just enough of the 
Indjan hue to give them a warm, rich colouring, 
and such was her early maturity, that at thir- 
teen Yeats of age, her tall figure combined the 
graceful elasticity of youtfi, with the majesty of 
womanhood. She had sprung up at her father’s 
feet, with the sudden luxuriance of a tropical 
flower; and her matured lovliness aroused all 
the tenderness and energy within him. It was 
with mournful interest he saw her leaping with 
the chase, with her bounding, sylph-like Joy: 
and he would sigh deeply when he observed 
her oar rapidly cutting the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi, while her boat flew over the surface of 
the stream like a wild bird in sport—and the 
gay youngcreature would wind round among 
the eddies, or dart forward with her streaming 
on the wind, and her lips parted with eager: 
ness. Tahmiroo did not understand the nature 
of his embtions. She thought in the simplicity 
of her heart, that silence and sadness were the 
nature of the white man’s love; but when he 
tumed hisreckless gaze from his daughter to 
her she metan expression which troubled her. 
Indifference had changed into contempt; and 
woman’s soul, whether in the drawing room or 
wilderness, is painfully alive to the sting of 
scorn. Sometimes her placid nature was dis- 
turbed by a strange jealousy of her own child. 
‘1 love Victoire only because she is the daugh- 
ter of Florimond,’ thought she; ‘ and why, oh! 
why does he not love me for being the mother 
of Victoire” 

It was too evident, that de Rance wished his 
daughter should be estranged from her mother, 
and her mother’s people. With all members 
of the tribe, out of his own family, he sternly 
forbade her having any intercourse; and even 
there he kept her constantly employed in tak- 
ing dancing lessons from himself, and obtaining 
various branches of learning from an old Catho- 
lic priest, whom he had solicited to reside with 
him for that purpose. But this kind of life was 
irksome to the Indian girl, and she was perpetu- 
ally escaping the vigilance of her father, to try 


thought it impossible to gratify his ambitious 
views for his daughter, without removing her 
from the attractions of her savage home, and 
each day’s experience convinced him more and 
more of the truth of this conclusion. 

To favor his project he assumed an affection- 
ate manner towards his wife, for he well knew 
that one look or word of kindness would at any 
time win back all her love. When the deep 
sensibillties of her warm heart were roused, he 
would ask for leave to sell her lands; and she 
in her prodigality of tenderness would have 
given him any thing, even her own life, for such 
smiles as he then bestowed. The old chief 
was dead, and there was no one to check the 
unfeeling rapacity of the Frenchman. Tracts 
after tracts of Tahmiroo’s valuable land were 
sold, and the money remitted to Quebec, whi- 
ther he had the purpose of conveying his child- 
ren, on the pretence of a visit, but in realit 
with the firm intention of never again behold. 
ing his deserted wife. 

_A company of Canadian traders, happened to 
visit the falls of St. Anthony, just at this junc- 
tion, and Florimond de Rance took the oppor- 
tunity to apprise Tahmiroo of his intention to 
educate Victoire at one of the convents in Que- 
hec. ‘The Sioux pleaded with all the earnest- 
ness of a mother’s eloquence, but she pleaded 
in vain. Victoire and her father joined the 
company of traders, on Canada, Tahmiroo 
knelt and fervently besought that she might 
accompany them. She would stay out she 
said, they should not be ashamed of her, among 
the great white folks of the east, and if she 
could but live where she could but see them 
every day, she should die happier. 

‘ Ashamed of you! and you the daughter of a 
Sioux king! exclaimed Victoire proudly, and, 
with a natural impulse of tenderness, fell on her 
mother’s neck and wept. 

‘Victoire, ’tis time to depart! said her father 
sternly. The sobbing girl tried to release her- 
self; but she could not. Tahmiroo embraced 
her with the energy of despair; for, after all 
her doubts and jealousies, Victoire was the dar- 
ling child of her bosom—she was so much the 
image of Florimond when.he first said he loved. 

Woman, let her go!* exclaimed de Rance, 
exasperated by the length of the parting scene, 
Tahmiroo raised her eyes anxiously to his face, 
and she saw that his arm was raised to strike 
her to the earth. She stood unmoved to re- 
ceive the intended blow from the uplifted arm 
of her husband. 

‘I am a poor daughter of the Sioux: oh! why 
did you marry me?’ exclaimed she, in a tone of 
passionate grief. 

‘For your father’s lands,’ said the Frenchman 
coldly. 

This was the drop too much. Poor Tahmiroo 
with a piercing shriek fellon the earth, and 
hid her face in the grass. She knew not how 
long she remained there. Her highly wrought 
feelings had brought on a dizziness of the brain, 
and she wasconscious only ofa sensation of 
sickness, ag¢companied by the sounds of reced- 
ing voices. When she recovered, she found 
herself alone with Louis, her little boy, then 
about six years old. ‘The child had wandered 
there, after the traders had departed, and hav- 
ing in vain tried to waken his mother, he had 
laid himself down at her side, and slept on his 


‘bow andarrows. From that hour T'ahmiroo was 


changed. Her quiet submissive countenance 
gave place to a stern and lofty manner; and she 
who had always been so gentle, became as bit- 
ter and implacable as the most blood thirsty of 
her tribe. In little Louis all the strong feelings 
of her soul were centered; but even and un- 
wonted fierceness. Her only care seemed to 
be, to make him like his grand-father: and to 
instil a deadly hatred of white men: and the boy 
learned his lessons well. He was the veriest 
little savage that ever let fly an arrow. ‘To his 
mother alone he yielded any thing like submis- 
sion; and the Sioux were proud to hail the 
haughty child as their future chief. 


Such was the aspect of things on the shores 
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of the Mississippi, when Florimond de Rance 
came among them after an absence of three 
years. He was induced to make this visit, part- 
ly from the hopes of obtaining more tand from 
the yielding Tahmiroo. He affected much 
contrition for his past conduct, and promised 
to return with Victoire, before the year expired. 
Tahmiroo met him with the most chilling indif- 
ference, and listened to him with a vacant look, 
as if she heardhim not. It was only when he 
spoke to her boy, that he could arouse her 
from this apparent lethargy. On this subject 
she was all suspicion. She had a sort of unde- 
fined dread that he too would be carried away 
from her; and she watched over him like a she 
wolf, when her young isin danger. 

Her fears were not unfounded: for Florimond 
de Rance did intend by demonstrations of fond- 
ness, ind glowing descriptions of Quebec, to 
kindle in the mind of his son a desire to accom- 
pany him. 

Tahmiroo thought the hatred of white men, 
which she had so carefully instilled, would 
prove a sufiicient shield, but many weeks had 
not elapsed, before she saw that Louis was fast 
yielding himself up to the fascinating power 
which had enthralled her own youthful spirit, 
With this discovery came horrible thoughts of 
vengeance: and more than once, she had nearly 
nerved her soul to murder the father of her son 
—pbut she could not. Something in his features 
reminded her of the devoted young Frenchman 
who had carried her quiver through the woods, 
and kissed the moccasin he stooped to lace, and 
she could not kill him. 

The last cutting blow was soon given to the 
heart of the Indian wife. Young Louis, full of 
boyish curiosity, expressed a wish to go with 
his father, though he, at the same time promis- 
edaspeedy return. He had always been a 
stubborn boy; and she felt now as if her worn 
out spirit would vainly tend against his wilful- 
ness. With that sort of resigned stupor, which 
often indicates approaching insanity, she yield- 
ed to his request, exacting, however, a promise 
that he would sail a few miles down the Mis- 
sissippi with her, the day before his departure. 

The day arrived. Florimond de Rance was 
ata distance on business. Tahmiroo decked 
herself in the garments and jewels she had 
worn on the day of her marriage, and selected 
the gaudiest wampum belts for the little Louis. 

‘Why do you put these on” said the boy. 

‘Because Tahmiroo will no more see her son 
in the Land of the Sioux,’ said she mournfully, 
and when her father meets her in the Spirit 
Land, he will know the beads he gave her.’ 

She took the wondering boy by the hand and 
led him to the river side. There lay the canoe 
her father had given her when she lett him for 
the ‘wigwam of the stranger.’ It was faded and 
bruised now, 2nd so were all her hopes. She 
looked back on the hut, where she had spent 
her brief term of happiness, and its peaceful- 
* ness seemed a mockery of her misery. And was 
she—the wretched, the desperate and deserted 
one—was she the ‘Startled Fawn’ of the Sioux 
for whom contending chiefs had asked in vain? 
The remembrance of all her love and all her 
wrongs came up before her memory, and death 
seemed more pleasant to her than the gay dance 
she once loved so well. But then her eye res- 
ted on her boy--and, O God! with what an ag- 
ony of love! It was the last vehement strug- 
gle of a soul all formed for tenderness, ‘We 
will'go to the Spirit Land together, ‘she exclaim- 
ed. ‘He cannot come there to rob me. 

She took Louis in her arms, as if he had been 
a feather, and springing into the boat, she guid- 
ed it toward the falls of St. Anthony. Mother, 
mother! the canoe is going over the rapids” 
screamed the frightened child. ‘My father stands 
on the waves, and beckons me!’ said she. ‘The 
boy looked at the horribly fixed expression of 
her face, and shrieked aloud for help. 

The boat went over the cataract. Louis de 
Rance was seenno more. Hesleeps with the 
‘Startled Fawn’ of the Sioux, in the waves of 
the Mississippi! The story is well .remember- 
ed by the Indians of the present day; and when 
a mist gathersover the falls, they often say, 
‘Let us not huntto-day. A storm will certain- 
ly come; for Tahmiroo and her son are going 
over the Falls of St “Anthony. 

From the New Monthiy Magazine for April. 
THE WIDOW. 

Mine has been a troublous and perilous life, 

n matters of love: no sooner have I emerged 
from one ocean of sighs and tears, than I have 
pluaged headlong into another. It is passing 
strange that I never fell into matrimony in my 


early days; my father did so, an: so did my mo- 
ther, and also my respected grand-dame. She, 


good soul, originally Miss Letitia Simpson, at 


fifteen married jer first husband, a Mr. Jeffrev 
Wilson; at sixt@éqi gave birth to my mother,.— 
Her husband then died without any other issue, 
leaving her more than well provided for. At 
seventeen, she espoused a Mr. Winkworth, 
who, in his turn, consigned her to single bless- 
edness and a fat dower; after which having 
quarrelled with all her race, or all her race with 
her, she abjured them and the realm, betook 
herszIf to the continent, and was barely heard 
of afterwards. My mother, followihg one part 
of her example, married at sixteen, and enriched 
the world with me at seventeen. Fate, how- 
ever, I suppose, (for I am a believer in fate, ) 
destined me to 


** Waste my sweets upon the desert air;” 


and thus only can I account for my escaping all 
the matronly and matrimonial snares, that beset 
me in my youth. But to my tale. 

On my arrival on the Continent, I had been 
but a short time at , when my health visibly 
and seriously declined, and the medical men 
who attended me advised a visit to —— for its 
restoration. In accordance with their directions, 
I, nothing loth, (for a seat ata desk never was 
a desideratum with me,) sat out; and as 1 was 
alone, and was not over enamoured of my mo- 
nosyllabic patronyme, assumed one more suited 
to the euphony of a billet doux; and having, 
therefore, re-baptised myself, | made my ap- 
pearance at my journey’s end as Augustus Mon- 
tagu, with moreover, a dash of black down on 
my upper lip, which f dignified, in my own mind, 
with the title of moustache. ‘Thus yclept, and 
thus accoutred, 1 began my way at » and 
by dint of my modest looks, a little foppery, 
and my good name, I shortly won my way into 
a circle of acquaintance. 

At a party to which I had, through these 
means, been asked, I one night met at Madame 
Perollet, whose appearance, and more, her suf- 
ferance of my attentions, made some impression 
upon me. She was an extremely fine woman, 
and English, seemingly about five and thirty, 
though less favoured fair ones spoke of her hav- 
ing numbered fifty years. Her hair and eyes 
were of the blackest; her eve-lashes of the same 
colour, and long, thick and silky; her complex- 
ion fair, but not ruddy, such as best contrasts 
with, and best becomes, the raven lock; her 
features were more beautiful in their expression 
than in their individuality, although then even 
they were beautiful; her teeth were tie finest 
I ever saw; and I opine no woman can hy claim 
to beauty who cannot show, nay, even display, 
her teeth. She bore an easy, dignified and 
complacent smile; her figuer was of the strictest 
proportions, and her carriage most graccful; 
moreover, she was rich, and consequently aima- 
ble. She wasa widow, too; and with all these 
qualifications, of course was greatly sought after 
by the men. But she ‘had sense and caution, 
and while she smiled onall, and enamored many, 
she never gave more than hope, and preserved 
all her own freedom. The women, who wished 
her dead, or married, consequently called hera 
Coquette, and some of the viewx gurcons agreed 
with them—but this was suspicious evidence; 
while the younger men, whom the aunts and 
mothers of standing spinsters admonished to be- 
ware of the widow, only bowed, and then turn- 
ed on their heel to laugh. 3 

The first time I met her, a glove which she 
dropped, and which I proffered her, gave me 
an opportunity of opening a conversation with 
her. At first, conscious of my youth, L hesia- 
ted a little, although my looks bespoke an age 
riper, by some years, than I had attained; but 
her answers were so mild, sc suave, and so con- 
descending,—her manner to me so kind and 
easy,—and her whole conduct so engaging and 
assuring,that I ventured a little gallant badinage, 
for which, to the mortification of my elder com- 
petitors, she shook her little delicate finger at 
me, and tapped me with her fan. Encouraged 
thus, I might have proceeded further; but as 
she knew how to commence a conquest, so she 
knew how to continue one; and assuming a 
dignity, not violent, but perceptible, she re- 
strained my further advance: and being even 
then sensible that an independent respect is the 
surest way to a woman’s heart, (for 1 had be- 
gun to think of hers), I contented myself, for 
that time, by expressing a hope that I should 
have the happiness to meet her again,and bowed 
myself away. 

That night I rose fifty per cent. in my own 
esteem. “Truly,” said I to myself, ** the man 
whom that woman distinguishes must own some 
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attractions: she is a lovely and an intellectual 
specimen of her sex; to possess the love of such 
a one would be something to pride one’s self 
on. What honour is the love of a giddy, indis- 
criminating girl, who ryns the market of matri- 
mony with her heart in her hand, eager to be- 
stow it on the first bidder?—-Truly, I’ll be a 
chapman no more for such common wares.— 
But, vanity! vanity! Can the rich, beautiful, 
sought, and at an age when prudence has mas- 
tered passion, think of such a one as me? Yet 
she seemed very kind.” ‘ But kindness never 
marries,’’ said a still small voice. “Yet she 
oftimes gives birth to love,” I thought, in an- 
swer. “Butshe is wealthy, has a wide range 
for choice, isa widow, and has the whole town 
after her,” replied my monitor. ‘ True, true,” 
I whispered; ‘‘but she has interested me, and 
by ——, l’ll try it!” 

Again we met—‘‘ Et je contais encore quel- 
ques fleurettes.”” The widow smiled at them, 
and threatened, if I persisted to reprove me.— 
**Cela va bien,” said I to myself, and I retired; 
for my vanity, or little else, was, as yet, inter- 
ested. 

A third time we met. ** Now then, Ephraim,” 
said I, “for the coup d’ essai—this time you must 
be serious and-distant, and if she has thought 
upon you, the result will tell.” I approached 
her with a low and most respectful reverence, 
inquired after her health; without’ giving her 
time to answer made some dry remarks on the 
wet weather; broached a recent murder; re- 
marked onthe Almanac,and the last new flounce, 
and was retiring, when she said— 

“But, Mr. Montagu, I wish to trouble you 
with a commission, if you can find time to exe- 
cute it for me.” : 

I assured her that I was at her service. 

“Then will you have the goodness to see my 
carriage ordered here at twelve, as 1 have been 
out allthe week, and am fatigued. Perhaps 
you will let me know when it is at the door, as 
I don’t wish to be seen leaving so early.” 

* Allons, mon bon ami, Ephraim,” thought I; 
“cela vadu mieux.’? And thanking her for the 
honor of her commands in a tone of deep and 
grateful respect, I left her to execute them. 

That done, and twelve o’clock come, I made 
my way toher. She was seated near the door, 
and whispering to her (for the secrecy she 
wished me to practise gave me the privilege to 
do so) that the carriage was ready, I offered 
myself as her escort to it. She accepted my 
offer, and placed her arm within mine; as she 
did so, I felt a Auttering in my heart I was un- 
prepared for, and as the staircase was deserted, 
I looked up with trembling and confusion in her 
face, and perceived she looked at me. One in- 
stant our eyes met, and the next they were cast 
down or averted, and I thought the confusion 
was mutual—I positively shook. As I handed 
her into the carriage, | stammered out an ex- 
pression of hope that she would feel relieved 
from her fatigue next day, and begged her per- 
mission to call and inquire after her health in 
the morning: a gracious smile, and a graceful 
inclination of the head, answered me, and the 
coach drove off. 

‘* Fool,” said I, as I slowly reascended, ** to 
match your puny wits against a woman’s charms 
and wiles! Your own weak snares have entrap- 
ped you.” 


In the morning, having dressed myself with 
more than ordinary care, I found myself, about 
two o’clock, with a very unsettled pulse, at Ma- 
dame Perollets door; and being announced, was 
ushered into the drawing room, where the wi- 
dow was seated on a couch, at a small and ele- 
gantly carved writing table, drawing her small 
white hands over some invitation cards. The 
usual iuquiries made and answered, our conver- 
sation turned on the previous night’s party, and 
she told me she was busy when I entered wri- 
ting cards for one of her own. ; 

“But do you know,” she said, ‘*I write so lit- 
tle lately that my hand is quite stiff, and I am so 
awkward. See,” said she, laying it over the 
table to me, ‘‘see how I have blacked my fin- 
gers with the ink.” 


“Indeed,” said I, rising and advancing to the 
table, and with an affectation of short sight, ta- 
king her hand in mine to examine it. ‘* This 
ink of yours is a most sacrilegious violator.— 
Would you permit me,” I added, as she drew 
her hand away, “to finish your task?” 

“Oh, indeed,” she answered, rising and 
vacating her place to me, “you will oblige me 
much, if you will undertake that kind office for 
me. 

‘*Rather say for myself,” I said; “ for I fear 
I am selfish in seeking the pleasure I ask.” 


She made noreply; but smiled, and placed 


a opposite, with a list of names to dic. 
ate. 

“ What isthis?” said I, taking up th 
she had finished. 
the only Mr. Montagu of your acquaintance” 

She nodded acquiescence. 

“ AndamI to have the honour of 

ou?” 

“If,” she answered, ‘*no better, no more 
agreeable engagement.” 

“Heavens!” said I, “what better, wha 
more agreeable engagement is it possible | 
could have? what other engagement could jp. 
duce me to forego—”’ 

“Mr. Montagu,” said the widow, “I wil 
read the names.” 

“f thank you—but, Madam,” I resumed 
* you must first permit me to thank you for the 
honour you have done me, or you will make 
me believe you think so meanly of me as ty 
@eem me insensible to it.” 

“If your thanks are on each recurrence of 
the occasion to be so fervent,” said the widow, 
** | fear the task will soon be irksome to you, 
for |have just made up my mind, if you will 
promise to write all my cards, and be a little 
more sedate in your gratitude, to put your 
name down in my book for the season.” 

** Is it possible, Madam? then will I be sworn, 
like the Hebrew copyist, never to pen ought 
else; and will attend you, too happy as your 
bidden, your bounden srribe—nay, but there 
is no room for that dubious smile—I will 
swear.” 

Don’t, pray,” she replied; remember, 
if you write for me only, how many damsels 
will die for lack of the elegant food of your 
billetsdoux!” 

**Not one, I assure you, Madam; if I have 
polluted paper with a line to woman since my 
arrival, or dared to harbour thoughts of more 
thanone, and she, one to whom I can never 
presume to aspire———” 


“Then there is one, Mr, Montagu? but pray 
remember my cards. I fear you will make a 
very negligent amanuensis.” * 


‘** There is indeed one, Madam, if I dared re. 
veal her.” 


attending 


“Well, well, Mr. Montagu,” she said, 


don’t wish to confess you.” 

** And yet, Madam,” I answered, “ you could 
absolre me.” 

“Mr. Montagu,” said the widow, hastily, 
“do, pray, think of my cards, or [ must write 
them; and only see how that nasty ink has 
stained my finger...” 

* It only serves as a foil to the snowy lustre 
of the rest,’”’ I said. 

-“ But yet you would not like it if the hand 


.were yours—” 


“if it were mine—if it could ever be imine, 
[ said, warming as I spoke, raising it to my lips. 

** Have done then, have done, Mr. Montagu; 
see how you have kept your promise, not one 
card written—oh, fic! and now we must really 
leave it till to-morrow, for I must go out.” 

hope not,” said. “1 will complete them 
instantly.” 

** But, indeed, 1 must go out.”? 

“To-morrow, then, perhaps, you will permit 
me to show my industry?” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘*if you will promise, very 
faithfully, really to. write.” 

“ As closely as a pundit, on my honor;” and 
once more pressing her hand, and having fully 
received pardon for my sins, 1 withdrew. 


The next day and the next, our seats were 
resumed. I pen in hand, Madame with her 
pocket-book; but still the cards remained sta- 
tionary. Notso with other matters: I progress- 
ed in love and boldness, until I won from the 
widow’s lips, a confession of regard, and the 
sweetest assurance of it that lipscan give. Ne- 
ver did love sit so lightly or so happily on me, 
though my passion for Matilde, for that she told 
me was her name, was ardent; and she was fas- 
cinating, and every way engaging; but she was 
not to be treated with continual scenes, and her 
own demonstrations of love were of that nature 
which satisfied without exciting the heart. We 
felt rather than told each other's hopes, 
thoughts, and wishes, and I enjoyed serenely 
what I had before and have often since squan- 
dered in unnecessary or unavailing suffering.— 
Her actions spoke more than her words, andl 
was too proud of her to doubt her for her si- 
lence—her, and her only have I loved rational- 
ly—I loved her as a woman; others I have ador- 
ed as angels, till adoration became torture; and 
Ihave phrenzied myself in seeking and wor 
shipping their attributes, 
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you must know, was Simpson. 


a second time?” 


PHIEADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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four months I led in this way a very 

ae life, when it was agreed that we should 

be married: a contrat de mariage was necessary, 

and I was to wait upon a notary to instruct him 

to prepare it. ‘To enable me to do so, Matilde 

gained to me the nature and amount of her 
erty, which was ample. 

ind now, Augustus,” said she, “I must 
own, I have deceived you in one point.” 

“Indeed!” said I. ‘*1am sure itis a very 
yenial one.” 

“It is so, indeed; but it is necessary I should 
now explain it to you—my name is not Matilde 
Perollet.” 

‘« Indeed!” said I, at the same time thinking 
how easy a way this confession would make for 
my own on the same subject. 

“ That name I assumed to escape the impor- 
tunities of relations in England. Listen, and 
you shall soon be made acquainted with the 
brief history of my life-—My maiden name, 


“ Indeed!” I said, “we have that name al- 
ready in our family. ' 

“s on my first marriage with Mr. Wilson-—” 

 Icried. 

« Wilson!” she answered. 

My hair stood on end—*‘ Were you married 


“7 was.” 

whom?” 

Mr. Winckworth.” 

Winckworth!”” I exclaimed, ‘* Simpson, 
Wilson, Winckworth! Heavens! you are my 
GRANDMOTHER!”’ 


From the London United Service Journal for October, 
THE SHIPWRECK. 


Mercy onus! We split! we split! Farewell 
My wile and children! Farewell, brother!— 
We split, split, we split !"’— Tempest. 

The late heavy tempestuous weather has sup- 
plied us with ample materials to dilate upon 
this melancholy subject; and we trust that, in 
detailing the miseries experienced by those un- 
fortunate convicts lost in the Amphitrite on the 
shore of Boulogne, we may, whilst they excite 
the symphathy and compassion of the public, 
excite also their indignation and abhorrence. 

It appears almost incredible, that any vessel 
deemed by the surveyors as sea-worthy could 
be beaton to pieces on a sand in the short space 
of 6 hours; and still more increadible does it ap- 
pear, that the crew, wrecked about two hun- 
dred yards from the bathing-machines, should 
not have found those common assistances which 
the most inferior watering-place in England 
might have supplied. The sands at Boulogne 
extend at low water to a great distance; and so 
very flat is the shore all along, that at half-tide 
a man may wade out nearly a quarter of a mile. 
The pier, which forms the left-hand entrance 
of the harbour, is the general lounge of the in- 
habitants, either English or French; and those 
who prefer more shelter from the wind—if shel- 
ter it can be called—generally betake them- 
selves to the terrace in front of Versials, from 
which place a clear view of the sea, even to 
the English shores, is obtained. We have 
thought proper to give this short account of 
the docale, because we wish most particularly to 
call the attention of the public to the very gross 
negligence of the French authorities of Bou- 
long, and hereafter to comment, we fear with 
some severity, upon this startling fact—that al- 
theugh the ship which was wrecked must have 
been seen and known to have been in the most 
imminent danger from 3 P. M. on Saturday, 

until the time she was totally demolished, the 
English consul was never apprised of her ap- 
proach to the shore, and never knew that she 
was aground until half past eight o’clock at 
night. Now this negligence caused the fearful 
loss which atterwards occurred: but we did not 
mean here to enter into the question, whether 
or not it is the duty of a consul receiving £300 
perannum, and making as many more by fees 
of office, to fix his house in such a situation 
that wrecks at the harbour’s mouth must come 
under his observation; or whether, if the con- 
sul fixes his abode ina large mansion at the 
upper end of the Rue des Vielliards, he is not 
bound to have some one elsewhere to warn him 
when vesseles belonging to his own country 
are driven upon a lee-shore during the sudden 
gales which so often occur in the Channel.—- 
This subject we distinctly decline to enter 
upon,—more especially as Captain Chads, of the 
Royal Navy, has been sent over by express de- 
sire of the government, to inquire if His Majes- 
ty’s consul, Mr. Hamilton, has been guilty of 
any negligence in this truly lamentable affair. 


our subject, is the existence of a law in this 
free country, which authorizes, or rather pro- 
tects, any Officer of the customs, shou!d he be 


in the execution of his office, in committing 


what we might call alegal murder. These offi- 
cers are desired, on no account, to allow any 
thing, be it living or dead, to pass the high- 
water mark until the collector of the customs, 
the commissary of the police, or some of the 
numerous authorities which adorn a French sea- 
port town, have been apprised of the landing 
of such living creatures; or the arrival on the 
coast of any cask, sack, trunk, chest, plank, 
or dead body; and sorry are we to say, that this 
order, issued no doubt to protect the revenue, 
has been the occasion of more than one death, 
and that of the most melancholy and afflicting 
nature. Weshall here merely advert to the 
fact, that in December, 1828, the brig William 
was wrecked on the coast off Porlet, not far 
from Boulogne, from which vessel one black 
man managed to get on shore alive. Struggling 
from the ocean, which had nearly dragged him 
back to its insatiable grave, the poor negro fell 
upon the shore, and there, digging his eager 
nails into the sands, he waited the receding of 
the sea, before he again ventured to advance to 
a greater security. That advance was arrested 
by a soldier or adouanier, who, pointing a bay- 
onet to his breast, called upon the fainting man 
to await the arrival of the officer. Life was 
barely existing, and was fast ebbing;—assist- 
ance would have restored what the fury of the 
elements had nearly snatched away. The hand 
of science—the aid of any human being would 
have saved the life which now an inhuman law 
was murdering. The black man spoke,—he 
mentioned the wreck—he called for assistance 
—he urged them to shelter him; and whilst one 
of the douaniers had gone at his leisure to in- 
form his officer, the poor drenched and shiver- 
ing wretch was extended on the sands, and be- 
fore the man dressed in a little brief authority 
thought proper to appear—the negro had died. 
One more fact upon the same head: on the 
31st of August an Indiaman was lost not many 
leagues to the westward, off Berg—‘* The 
Amelia.” ‘Three of her crew, who managed 
to get on shore, were compelled by the doua- 
niers to lie down a few paces above high water- 
mark, and there they remained the whole night; 
—nay, it is a positive fact, that these devils in- 
carnate, as devoid of feeling as of a right sense 
of duty, actually drove the poor rescued sea- 
men at the point of the bayonet to the water 
again. Is this the country where we are con- 
stantly reminded of its civilization and humani- 
ty? Isthis the country to which we are refer- 
red for the excellence of the laws’—why to us 
it appears a matter of perfect indifference ac- 
cording to that law, if a man on the beach be 
murdered by the bayonet, or murdered by be- 
ing forced to remain on the exposed shore in 
his drenched clothes. But before we proceed, 
and in order to show how rigidly, even in ex- 
treme cases, this law is acted up to, take one 
more fact:—-On the night of the wreck of the 
Amphitrite, a female was washed on shore 
alive; she was carried by Achille le Petre and 
Nichelas Huret, two Frenchmen who rescued 
the poor creature from at least a watery grave; 
she was so far sensible, as frequently to grasp 
Huret’s hand; and no doubt exists in the minds 
of the above-mentioned men, but that had as- 
sistance been promptly rendered at the mo- 
ment, the woman’s life would have been saved. 
Two superior officers (these are their own 
words) of the custom-house came towards the 
bearers of the then living woman; they pointed 
their boyonets, and forcibly compelied the 
above-named men to abandon the female; and 
she died on the beach at the feet of these self- 
styled human beings! 

Now to the shipwreck:—The Amphitrite, a 
vessel of 208 tons,and drawing about twelve 
feet water abaft, bark-rigged, weighed and 
sailed from the Downs on the 29th of August 
last, the wind then being from the 8. W. and 
blowing a moderate breeze: she had on board 
137 people, of whom 100 were Women, 23 were 
infants, and 14 belonged to the crew; she was 
bound to Sidney, and was commanded by Capt. 
tiunter, the women being convicts, and under 
the charge of Mr. Forreste,a surgeon of the 
navy, whose wife was also on board. The wind 
freshened gradually, so that on the night of the 
30th, the crew were almost incessantly employ- 
ed in reefing their topsails and their courses; 
and although in men-of-war half an hour at the 
very utmost, even in ships badly disciplined, 
would have been ample time for the perform- 


The next point to which we [shall draw the 
attention of our readers before breaking into 


ance of such duties, yet on board a merchant- 
ship it not unfrequently, especially in squally, 


rainy weather, requires the whole eight for such 
a reduction of sail. At dawn of day on Satur- 
day morning the 31st, she had shortened sail 
to her trysail; the men having been engaged 
the whole of Friday night in first double-reef- 
ing the topsails, then furling everything but the 
main-top-sail, which they close reefed, and af- 
terwards furled though they kept her top-gal- 
lant yards aloft. At3 p. w. on Saturday, the 
Amphitrite being then under the sail described, 
and on the larboard tack, the wind having 
chopped round to the N. W. and blowing ex- 
cessively hard, made the land, or rather the 
martello tower, which stands to the westward 
of Boulogne harbour about a mile, and known 

by the name of Fort de l’Heure, on her star- 

board beam. She now found herself on a lee- 
shore, and perfectly embayed; for when she first 
started from the Downs, the wind being at S. 

W. she hugged the French coast, but on Satur- 

day night a tremenduous squall came from the 
N. W. and settled in that quarter, making the 
French a lee-shore. ‘The hands were instantly 
turned up to make sail, and with all the alacrity 
which their dangerous situation inspired, they 
got her under close-reefed main-topsail, the 
foresail, fore-topmast stay-sail, and soon open- 
ed Boulogne harbour. It was apparent to any 
seaman, thatthe loss of the vessel was inevita- 
able, for she drifted bodily on the shore, the 
sea rolling and breaking more furiously the 
more she neared it. In vain did they hold on 
all their canvass when the squalls came: she 
was a leewardly and miserable craft to crawl off 
a leeshore, and every sea that struck her seem- 
ed to deadenher way and force her fast into the 
surf. She struck about half-past four o’clock 
on the shoal which projects itself to the east- 
ward of the harbour of Boulogne, at which mo- 
ment the best bower anchor was cut away.— 
From this moment, all hope of saving the ves- 
sel must have bgen abandoned even by him 
who is longest flattered by hope. The ship 
was broadside on to the shore, the sea running 
at times clear over the hull. The anchor being 
of no possible use, the cable was slipped, and 
by means of the foretop-mast  staysail the 
ship’s head payed off, and she now became hard 
and fastened on to the beach, 

The tide was ebbing, and about seven o’clock 
it was dead low water. Between the period of 
her striking and the lowest of the tide, the top- 
gallant yards had been sent down, and an at- 
tempt had been made, but which was shortly 
abandoned, to furl the sails. There she lay 
rolling over as the sea washed against her: but 
so so far dry as not to strike. Outside of her 
the sea roared in all its fury; the surf, as it 
struck the edge of the shoal, sending its spray 
to the shore; and the returning tide threatening 
to devour its victim, now placed beyond the 
power of escape. 

When the vessel first quitted the Downs, the 
motion soon rendered all the female passengers 
seasick, and they, generally speaking, remained 
in their beds quite unconscious of the danger 
which awaited them, and luckily ignorant of 
“the impervious, horrors of a leeward shore.”— 
As the vessel rolled her lumbering sides in the 
water, these poor creatures cither laughed at 
the sufferings of their comrades, or made their 
quick remarks as to their change cf situation: 
but when she struck—when the high waves 
beat over the vessel, and the water poured down 
the main hatchway,—then all the terror of high- 
ly-pictured fear usurped the place of merriment 
—ithen they made a simultaneous rush to the 
hatchway, and crawling on deck, took forcible 


| possession. of the poop cabin, in which was the | 
ithen, as forewarned of their fate, dressed them- 


surgeon and his wife. The scene was now 
changed to one of frantic aphiehension: some 
clung to the seamen—-some to others of their 
own sex, whose bolder countenance inspired 
courage; and some who had children on board 
wept over their devoted offspring, and tied the 
imploring infants round their waists. —Oh, few 
can tell whose lot in life is cast in higher sta- 


ming, but almost always within his depth, and 
arrived positively within long boat-hook’s 
length of the wreck. He told the crew who 
were disposed to listen, that with the returning 
flood inevitable death awaited them—that the 
sea would rise as the tide rose; and he pointed 
to the fierce breaking of the surf to warn the 
seamen of their danger; he was at the moment 
of his holding this conversation, actually within 
his depth, and he merely used a slight exertion 
. lift himseif above the wave as it rushed past » 
lim. 

Unfortunatly, Henin was under the star 
board-bow, and the survivors doubted if the cap 
tain, who was in the cabin with the surgeon 
and the women, was ever informed of this warne- 
ing voice having reached his vessel. He re- 
mained imploring the crew to save themselves 
whilst their safety was certain, to risking the 
return of the tide, which could as well wash 
the wreck closer to the shore without, as with 
their additional weight.~ At last finding the 
crew deaf to his entreaties, he asked for a rope 
by which means it was hoped that some might 
be saved, should the worst of apprehensions 
occur, with this rope he again made towards the 
shore, but when distant about twenty fathoms, 
finding that no more of thecoil was paid out, 
and being much exhausted from his long stay 
in the water, he very relunctantly quitted the 
end, and returned tohis comrades, who were 
collected in crowds upon the sands. A boat 
likewise manned by eight Frenchman endea- 
voured to assist the vessel, but we are bound 
to contradict the report which has gone forth 
that she actually reached the ship, and had the 
end of a rope thrown on board*. 

The strangest of all infatuations seems to have 
taken possession of the captain, surgeon and 
mate; for at this moment when the vessel was, 
comparatively speaking, still, no boat was hoist- 
ed out, no raft was constructed, no preparation 
was made to meet the worst consequences; and 
we are bound to believe the report, that the 
captain;'‘who was the owner ofthe vessel, was 
so appalled at her danger, that he lost all com- 
mand of himselfand his crew, and instead of 
endeavoring to remedy the certain disaster, he 
remained inthe poop-cabin in the company of 
the women. Itis rumoured that some proposi- 
tion was made for landing the convicts, which 
was Opposed by Mrs. Forrester; who refused 
to sitin the same boat with females banished 
for their crimes from their parent country. We 
are Called upon to contradict this Boulogne ru- 
mour—Mrs. Forrester, in her fright would not 
have beenso foolishly fastidious; but this much 
is certain, that some conversation upon the sub- 
ject did take place; that the precious moments 
were wasted; and that ultimately no decision 
was come to, and the boat remained on the 
booms. 

At the time that the day closed in, and all the 
murkiness of night was apparent, the sea be- 
gan to rise with the tide; the wind, far from lull- 
ing, freshened with the seiting sun; small show- 
ers fed the gale; and no seamen ever looked 
upon a horizon more lowering than that whieh 
now was dimly discernible over the waste of 
waters. Everything bespoke a tempestuous 
night, and the worst apprehensions were enter- 
tained by all but those who had most to “suffer. 
So secure didthe crew of this ill-fated vessel 
feel, that they actually turned into their ham- 
mocks, and went to sleep. 

Short time had they for the slumber of life, as 
a preface to that of a more lasting nature! Hal 
an hour hac scarcely elapsed, when the stri- 


king of the ship disturbed their repose. Some 


selves in their best clothes; some hastily encum- 
bered their persons with the little money, their 
whole worldly treasure; and some packed 
their chests; whilst others looked with hope’s 
bright eye towards the shore, where the numer- 
ous lights announced that their situation was 
not entirely neglected. Strange, but true it 


tions, and who are freed from the dangers of |is, that as their danger increased with the re- 


the sea, the horrible confusion—the scenes of 
affection—the heart-rending sighs offered to the 
hurried gaze in such a moment as this; when 
reason is not sufficiently calm, either to direct 
or be directed—when the eye only meets the 
towering sea which breaks upon its victims, or 
turns to the frightened and agitated looks of 
sacred females or helpless infants—in vain the 
pitying appeal is made—the unrelenting ocean 
still performs its wonted office—each sea brings 
the danger nearer—escape is impossible, and 
death stalks over the water. 

At this time—the nearest minute of low wa- 
ter, about seven in the evening, a Frenchman 
named Henin waded out, occasionally swim- 


peated striking, they never dreamed of making 
any signal of distress; nor did they have re- 
course to that remedy of making known their 
fears by the only noise which could have been 
heard above the roar of the wind and waves, the 
loud dash of the ocean, or the shrieks of dis- 
pair— namely, by firing guns, of which they had 
four on board, They gave no signal; they ne- 
ver attempted to relieve themselves; but they 
looked on at the accumulating danger with list- 
less indifference, while the vessel, as she float- 
ed occasionally, fell broadside on. Soon they 
heard the cry of some below, tliat the vessel had 


sprung a leak, in short that she was stove in. 
The water soon filled the lower deck, and the 
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vessel became a fixture onthe sand. The sea 
now broke clean over, and carried away her 
bulwarks fore and aft. The women still re- 
mained in the poop cabin; whilst seven of the 
eamen mounted the fore-rigging, and there, 
entwining their arms round the shrouds, they 
awaited the inevitable fate they now too plain- 
jy perceived, and which it was now too late to 
attempt to baffle, Each sea grew higher and 
higher; the battered vessel began gradually to 
yield to the force of the ocean; when a tremen- 
dous sea broke with all its fury full on the quar 
ter of the wreck. The poop cabin was dashe 
away, and the whole of the woman and chil- 
dren, the surgeon and the captain, were immer" 
sed in the sea! One tremendous shriek, heard 
above the wild roar of the elements, reache 
the shore; and in that last and heart appalling 
scream the dreadful tale was told. Those who 
still clung to the fore-rigging heard the last in- 
effectual cry for assistance from the drowning 
convicts; they looked upon the grave open to 
receive them, and, inthe aberration of intellect, 
they responded a kind of faint echo to the last 
earthly sound of one hundred and thirty human 
beings. 
“Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell; 
Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave; 
Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave! 
And the sea yawn’d around them like a hell, 
As down it suck’d with them the whirling wave.” 


The following sea swept away the main and 
mizen mast, and snapped the big spars close 
above the deck. The ship began to part; and 
five minutes from that time, as well as_ misery 
can estimate the minutes, the ship split fore and 
aft: the larboard fore-channels gave way, and 
the foremast, with the rest of the crew, were 
consigned to the deep. Still, with the perse- 
vering tanacity with which we cling to existence 
did three cling to the rigging; the mast had fal- 
len across the starboard side of the ship, and had 
formed a raft, on which, it is affirmed, that the 
captain was seen standing erect, and holding 
firmly on by the foretopmast cross trees. The 
lee rigging was still fast to the starboard chan- 
nels; and as the wreck still touched the bottom, 
its drift towards the shore was slow and even 
uncertain. By ten o’clock, no vestige was left 
for fancy to form into a vessel; she was entirely 
swept to pieces; and each wave contributed to 
separate the few planks which still held toge- 
ther. 

From this moment to the arrival of the dead 
and living on shore, all is conjecture. Our au- 
thority for these statements avers that he was 
calm and collected, and although frequently on 
the point of being swept from his hold, he still 
maintained his position, until fearing that the 
raft would entirely go to pieces, and that some 
of the wood might be more fatal than useful, he 
boldly gave up all his confidence in the mast, 
which had saved him, and throwing himself 
clear of the ropes, he was carried by the sea 


. within his depth, and reached the shore unhurt. 


He declares that he was at least two hours in 
the water; but we, who have known and faced 
some dane er of this melancholy kind, know full 
well that time lingers when the miserable are 
in peril, and existence seems of short duration 
when we dread its sudden termination. 

The people who lined the shore, some really 
and truly prompted by humane and kind con- 
sideratiun—others, who looked for the certain 
plunder—and many from idle curiosity, now 
were on the alert, About ten o’clock, the first 
body was washed onshore. It was immediate- 
ly taken to the house belonging to the Humane 
Society and the general means of resuscitation 
applied, but without success; from that time 
untiltwo inthe morning, those peuple who 
watched the surf, succeeded in finding thirty- 
six bodies, principally women, not one of whom 
could be restored to life. In fact, although eve- 
ry attention was paid which the narrow limits 
of the place afforded, yet an establishment in- 
tended for the protection of bathers could not 
be supposed to contain sufficient apparatus, or 
space for sixty-three’ patients; the consequence 
was, that before one had a fair chance, another 
was brought in supposed to have more lite; the 
former one was neglected and died, whilst the 
whole exertion of the people in attendance was 
turned to her who promised best. In this man- 
ner throughout the night was the same unsuc- 
cessful method pursued; and, with the excep- 
tion of three of the crew, all perished. 

We shall proceed with the dead, in order not 
to interrupt the narrative. ‘The next morning 
more were found, and all-carried to the hospital. 
Here they remained under the charge of the 
Freach authorities; and the rush of curious fe- 


males to see the heaps of drowned women, as- 
tonished us most of all the events which that 
awful night and the following day supplied, 
they literally thronged the door, and some forced 
an admission to gaze on those sights which fe- 
male delicacy should have avoided, and which 
only tend to harden the heart, and consequent- 
ly to deprive women of that timid sensibility 
which places them under the protection, and 
makes them the admiration of the rougher par* 
of human nature. Others, led by the hope of 
turning the dead to the benefit of the living and 


d| to themselves, gained an easy admission, and, 


with more calculating coolness, drew the teeth 
and cut off the hair of those whose youth and 
beauty attracted attention. At three o’clock, 


d| P.M. onthe Monday, sufficient coffins having 


been provided, every respect was paid to the 
deceased. ‘They were honorably buried: and 
many attended the extensive funeral. 

Thus terminated the career of— in all, 154 
human beings—some whose lives would have 
been forfeited had not the worst of criminal 
codes undergone some amelioration, which sav- 
ed the forgerer from the gallows, and led the 
public to view with abhorrence the constant 
and common sight of a pubiic execution; some, 
who had faced the ocean and its perils for 
twenty-five years, now found that ocean their 
grave; and some, who had witnessed the cold 
ingratitude of the mother country, and who 
were anxious to try if the child was more bene- 
ficient than the mother, were cut short in the 
moment when the hope of better days seemed 
to break through the dull atmosphere of life. 

Now let us turn again to the shipwrick. The 
first question which has agitated the public 
mind has been proposed by the correspondent 
of an Evening Paper, who was on the spot, and 
who lent his time, his attention, and gave his 
money to procure all that could be procured for 
the benefit of the sufferers,—namely, if the 
Amphitrite, on board of which so many human 
beings were forced, was sufficiently sea-worthy 
to have made the voyage? And the question 
has arisen in consequence of some of the tim- 
bers, the floor-heads, and other material parts 
of a ship, which were ‘plentifully supplied the 
next morning, having been found to have been 
rotten. The question is again mooted on ano- 
ther ground,—namely, the fact that the Am- 
phitriie had already been upwards of thirty 
years in constant employment—a period of time 
when ships are certainly counted raiher old, 
and are none the better for the service they 
may have experienced; but ships are safe, per- 
fectly save, at fifty or a hundred years, provid- 
ed the main timbers, the floor-heads, and the 
knees are good; and we have seen woods that 
even the wear and tear of fifty years had left 
as sound as the first day they were put toge- 
ther. Now we saw the total wreck of the ves- 
sel; we stood upon her keel; examined her 
floor-heads, and with the greatest care tried the 
value of each large and essential piece which 
came under our observation; and the result is 
this, that, although some parts were rotten, very 
rotten, yet it is our firm and conscientious be- 
lief that the Amphitrite might have made her 
voyage good, and would have done, had not the 
unfortunate accident occurred. So much for 
the ship. Those who argue differently from us 
affirm that no vessel would have been made so 
complete a wreck—in short, that no vessel 
would have gone to pieces in the short space 
of time which the Amphitrite did. Here we 
are again opposed to such arguments. The ves- 
sel was broadside on; her weakest parts were 
assailed by the full force of the sea; that sea 
wasimmensely high, and the sand, particularly 
where she struck, uncommonly hard; and we 
ourselves heard some very old and experienced 
officers of his Majesty’s Navy, who were eye- 
witnesses, affirm that, in their belief, no vessel 
in his Majesty’s navy could have held together 
during that angry and tempestuous night. 

The next position is, that the captain was not 
qualified for his command. We have on this 
point examined the survivors, and they unani- 
mously agree that he was an experienced sea- 
man; had long followed that stormy profession; 
and had made half a dozen voyages before. We 
think that one or two great errors in judgment 
were committed. In the first place, when the 
wind increased, and chopped round so as to pre- 
vent his proceeding, he should have returned 
to the Downs, and awaited a more favourable 
opportunity. The next error was his not hav- 
ing run the vessel stern on, and immediately 
proceeded to give intelligence to the consul of 
his freight, and then have landed the convicts; 


whereas he allowed his ship to go broadside on; 
and he then, after she Aad struck, and was hard 


and fast, let go his lee anchor. If the vessel, so prejudicial to rend ering aid where it is most 
lifted after this oversight, she would have fallen required, and to urge them to take immediate 
on the anchor, and in all probability it would steps, by applying to the French government 
have forced itself through the vessel. Some, | to rescind or to alter that law in such a manner 
willing to make allowances for the event, de- that human life may not be sacrificed under the 
clare, that it was the object of the captain to fallacious mask of preventing either plunder or 
get his ship end onto shore, and that the an-, smuggling. 

chor was let go to lighten her—a fatal argu- | 
ment, and better never broached!—because, if case—is the law made to prevent plunder? if; 
that had been the intention of the captain, why | js, we will show how preciously inefficaci lene . 
did he not run the vessel stern on when she was _ js under circumstances like the above: we hes 
afloat; or, when she struck, why not have let tate not to say that more open plunder took 


go the other anchor? the guns, or all but one, | pjace on that night and h 
eculd have been thrown overboard; the main in the of ved 
and mizen masts could have been cut away, and * P 


the vessel lightened by every means in his pow- there more violation all of the laws of civilization 


Plunder—that word opens a new view of the 


er; and when the tide fell, and the vessel was_ 


dismayed by the feeble resistance of 
immoveable, he could have landed his convicts. | ) ‘c of the douan 


than when that convict ship was wrecked. Un. | 


But no; it is positively affirmed that he lost his 
presence of mind, and instead of suggesting 
some remedy, betock himself to the poop-cabin 
with the women, and there remained; else, 
how account for the persevering stupidity of 
not listening to Henin? for, had he been on 
deck, he would have seen this man standing un- 
der his starboard fore-chains; not out of his 
depth; and he would have seen, what every bo- 
dy else saw, that his vessel was irrecoverably 
lost—that no boat, however good, could have 
la'd his anchor out to windward for him; and he 
must have known, fromthe high ridge of the 
breakers outside of him, that he was too far on 
the shoal ever to get off. On this subject, we 
think that, although the captain might have 
been an efficient seaman afloat, yet that he (to 
use our informer’s own words) ** lost his head, 
aud did not know what he was about.” The 
story of his standing on the gangway, with his 
pistols, to shoot the first man who attempted to 
get on shore, isevery word false; and equally 
untrue are the asperations cast upon the sur- 
geon and his wife. ; 

Now come we to this important point—whe- 
ther that assistance was given from the shore, 
both before and after the ship went to pieces. 
It seems rather strange that, when a vessel is 
seen off the port in a hard gale of wind, the sea 
running high, and no prospect of her clearing 
the coast, no precautions were taken to warn 
the authorities of the Boulogne of the fact—that, 
even when she grounded, no very great exer- 
tions were made to force the captain to land his 
crew, neither were fires lighted to guide, or 
even to animate with hope, those who should 
trust themselves to the waves, and endeavour 
to save themselves by swimming. Nay, the 
only signal which seems to have been given was 
by M. Lennoy, one of the senior officers of the 
Custom-house, who fired a musket three times, 
which could, from the spray and the flying 
sand, the wind and the waves, neither have 
been seen nor heard, and who afterwards stuck 
a handkerchicf on a bayonet, and endeavoured 
by that means, equally fruitless, to warn the 
stranded men of their danger. But the most 
crying neglect is, that those of the authorities 
present—and we all know how mighty precau- 
tious these authorities generally are—did not 
send an official notice to the English consul, and 
warn him of the certain wreck of an English 
vessel. 

In the next place, whatever might have been 
the disposition of the humane class of people, 
all their laudable intentions were frustrated by 
that barbarious law before mentioned, touch- 
ing the dounaniers. And here, in order not to 
appear prejudiced by any national feeling, we 
shall quote a passage from the Annotateur. It 
immediately follows the description of the 
ig and when the hull suddenly disappear- 
ed:— 

** Une seule pensee se presenta alors a l’esp- 
rit d’une partie de la multitude assemblee sur 
le port, ce fut de se precipiter sur la plage; et 
de s’avancer dans les flots pour secourir les 
malheureux qui pourraient gagner le rivage sur 
les debris; presque tout le monde s’y portia; 
mais ces genereoux efforts furent toutsa-coup 
entraves et paras lyses par les employes de la 
douane, qui, conformement a leur consigne, 
s’efforcerent d’empecher que plus de vingt-cing 
personnes se rendissent sur les lieux ou les se- 
cours allaient devenir si necessaires. Nous 
mhesitons pas ale dire; cette consigne de la 
douane a ete dans cette nuit deplorable, funeste 
aus dela de toute expression; c’est par une ap- 
preciation bieu juste et bien raisonnee de ce 
quw’il y avait a faire en ce moment, que la 
lution e.tiere s’est elevee contre elle et ’'a blames.” 

After such a quotation, we only beg leave to’ 


add our censure, and to call with, we hope, a’ 
sufficient loud voice, to draw the attention of | 


the British legislature to the existence of a law 


iers on this point, the victims were, in some 
_cases, stripped entirely, and thus exposed to 
public gaze were handed into the house belong. 
ing to the Humane Society. Now, if these 
laws were really intended to prevent either 
plunder or smuggling, why were not the Na. 
tional Guard turned out? and where were these 
eternal drummers, who beat their infernal Cop. 
per kettle from daylight to dusk, to call into 
activity this civil guard when they were doom. 
ed to quit their shops to practice firing ata 
mark,or to go through the manual exercise for no 
possible use? Why, when they could have been 
serviceible, were they allowed to slumber and to 
snore when the work of devastation and of death 
were in full force within hail of them? where 
was the vigilant police, so famed in the writings 
of every traveller, when the body of Mrs. For- 
rester was found in her black dress, and we 
know we are correct in our statement, for she 
was recognized by the work on some of her 
garments—where were the police, that the body 
could been divested of every particle of cover- 
ing, and in broad daylight was handed into the 


hospital, naked, as naked as she was born, not 
even her stockings left!! 


Now let us, in conclusion, briefly review the 
whole case:—a ship is wrecked in broad day- 
light, within pistol-shot of a populous town, on 
asand. ‘The authorities know nothing of the 
fact: the English, who form the principal por- 
tion of the inhabitants, are equally ignorant of 
the event; the ship goes to pieces; 134 people 
are drowned, or those who out of that number 
succeed in getting ashore alive are murder- 
ed, because the aid which would have been 
offered was frustrated; the bodies are mangled, 
are mutilated, the teeth are extracted, the hair 
is cut off, the living and the dead are pillaged 
and plundered in broad daylight, and all these 
brutalities are committed in a town,with a stron 
National Guard for the protection of its inhabit- 
ants—a town which has risen to its splendour 
entirely through the sums of money expended 
by the English. We do not mention this fact 
for the purpose of claiming from it any extra 
exertions in behalf of suffering humanity, but 
to show that, long as we have associated our- 
selves with these good people, we most certain- 
ly have not entirely eradicated the bitter feel- 
ing they to long entertained against * the most 
brave and the most constant of their enemies.” 


The whole affair is almost incredible, and we 
quit the subject to turn to more charitable peo- 
ple; but it must be borne in mind that many of 
the French used their utmost exertion to pro- 
tect the weak and to shelter the distressed, and 
amongst them M. Mechin may safely take the 
first place; his unremitted kindness and atten- 
tion during the disaster, and his charitable as- 
sistance afterwards, for ever entitle him to the 
gratitude of our countrymen. A subseription 
was set on foot for the survivors, and likewise 
for the widows of those drowned; nearly four 
thousand francs were collected, the clergy used 
their talents in the cause; and had not a kind of 
apprehension been spread abroad that the sums 
collected would have been wasted in the pur- 
chase of a life-boat, which no one would yen- 
ture on board of, and which had already been 
ineffectually tried, and that a disproportionate 
sum was likely to be lavished on those that did 
not do what they certainly might have done, 
the subscription would have been double its 
present sum. Amongst the largest donations 
we remark that of the Duke of Orleans, amount- 
ing to 500 francs. A petition was drawn up. 
and numerously signed, to request Lord Pal- 
merston to urge the French Government to re- 
scind their barbarous law, and most sincerely 


do we hope that, should another unfortunate 


wreck fall on this coast, the: disgrace on the 
national character may be obliterated, the living 


rescued and sheitered, and the dead neither 
pillaged nor mutilated. 
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Niobe, according to Diodoras Siculus, was the daughter of Tantalus, and sister of Pelops.— 
According to others, she was the daughter of Pelops and Taygetus. According to others still, 
she was the daughter Phoroneus and Laodice. Some say she was the wife of Amphion; others 
of Zethus; and others, of Alcamenes. Homer represents her as the mother six sons and six 
daughters. Apollodorus, who cites Hesiod as his authority, gives her ten of each. But Hero- 
dotus allows her only two sons and three daughters. It appears, however, to be settled, that 
she had seven ofeach. We find that Apollodorus and Tzetzes differ as to their names and number; 
this is of very little consequence in Siythology, where all is fable. In such cases we are to expect 
contradictions and absurdities. But truth is always consistent with itself, and has no need ofa good 
memory to make one of its statements correspond with another. Falsehood can never appear 
natural in the character of truth, and the latter would scorn to appear in that ofthe other. The 
story of truth and falsehood isan illustration of the point. These two personages, as the story 
gues, being one day in company, came to a convenient place for bathing; when falsehood pro- 
posed to her companion ‘hat they should improve the opportunity which presented and refresh 
themselves with the cool invigorating bath. Truth suspecting no harm, assented to the propo- 
sal. But falsehood left the water before her companion, and that she might have the advantage 
of her reputation, clad herself in her garments instead of her own, and sped on her way, leay- 
ing truth behind. The latter on quitting her bathing place, and finding her garments purloined, 
choose rather to go without any at all, than to wear those of falsehood, which had been left.— 
But this is digression: we will therefore return to Niobe, respecting the number and names of 
whose children there is a disagreement among authors. At all events, it seems 


she had children enough, together with wealth and beauty, to ruin her with pride 


tH 


nr) 


\\\ 


and vain-glory. “Is any happiness to be compared to mine,” said she,who am out of the reach of 
fortune? She may rob me of much wealth, but she cannot injure me, since she must leave me 
still rich, Does any one’s wealth exceed mine? Is any one’s beauty like mine? Have I not seven 


most beautiful daughters, and as many ingenuous and handsome sons? And have I not, therefore, 
reason to be proud!” In the plenitude of her pride, she scorned even the goddess Latona, be- 
cause she had but two children, Apollo and Diana. When, therefore, Tatona found herself despised 
and her sacrifices disturbed by Niobe, she determined to punish her insolence, and humble her 
pride. Accordingly, she applied to her two childern to avenge her tarnished honour. Roused 
by the appeal, the twinarchers sped their flight to the place where Niobe and her children were, 
and letting fly their arrows, Apollo at the sons and Diana at the daughters, laid them prostrate 
in death.—The accompanying engraving is a representation of the tragic scene. Apollo and 
Diana appear in the air, recumbent on the rolling clouds, darting the arrowy messengers 
of death among the ill-fated children of Niobe. The youngest child clings to its mother, 
who endeavours to screen it from the impending fate. A horse is seen trampling down one of 
the daughters; a particular not noticed by mythologists. Consternation and amazement are de- 
picted on the countenances of the whole group of victims, Niobe herself stands petrified with 
grief, at the strange and fearful visitation. Any one acquainted with the story of Niobe, would 
understand the group at once:—“That they are the sons and daughters of Niobe, who, in the 
bosom of their mother, or near her, sink beneath the arrows of the deities, or try to escape from 
them—fallen, falling, or trying to hide themselves, full of anguish and despair; while the colos- 
sal figure of the mother stands in the midst, expressive of the deepest agony.” ‘This is one of 
the most curious of all the remains of antiquity. 


THE WIFE PWO HUSBANDS. 
Some of our readers will recollect that some fif- 
teen or eighicen months sinee, we published a notice 


and planned an elopementere the dreadful day of her 
union with Mr. F. should arrive. The sordid pa- 


‘rents suspecting by the cheerfulness of their victim, 


of the marviage of a Miss Phelps to a Mr. Roswell that all things were not right, ordered the marriage 


M. Field, of Fayetteville, and alsotoa Mr. J. H./ rites one day earlier than anticipated at first. 
The circumstance was the sub-| poor girl was consequently hurricd to the altar more 
like a statue than any thing else—aud the ceremony 


Clark, of Boston. 
Jeet of considerable rem ork at the time, but the cause 


of this singular departure from the ordinary rules of; was performed. 


The 


The Boston lover in the mean- 


matrimonial etiquette was not atthe time made pub-! while, had not been idle; he stationed a relay of 
lic. By the following, which we copy from the | horses on the road—and arrived at Putney just in 
Montreal Gazette, the mystery of these almost si- | time to be too late—the rites had just been said. Not 


multaneous marriages is developed, and a satisfac- 
tory reason assigned for what, in different eireum- 
Stances, would be considered unjustifiable and unma- 
trimonial conduct. 

It seems that Miss P. possessed an ample fortune, 
besides every other charm that could make a young 
lady lovely in the eyes of a suitor: she was betroth- 
ed to Mr. C. with the consent of all parties—he 


in the least disheartened, be put his wits to work;— 


published, and Miss P. was nota wife in the eye ot 
the law. He consequently stole an interview with 
her, and had an explanation of affairs. “The hour for 
retiring had not yet arrived—and the groom began 
to be in the fidgets about his bride—she was sent tor, 


but could nowhere be found; and so poor Pilgarlick 


and soon found out that ihe bands had not been. 


NEW YORK POLICE—LIBERTY OF THE 
PRESS, 

John McLean, one of the gentlemen of the Press, 
was brought up for getting drunk on Sunday night, 
aud further added to the enormity, by not getting 
sober betore he was put to the bar. 


Mag—Well, McLean, how came you to get 
drunk on Sunday? 

McLean.—Bekase, as yer honor pleases, I have 
no time to get drunk any other day. Bad luck to 
me, isn’t Sunday a day of rist; and its little rist I 
get any way, Save when | am peaceably drunk, and 
then I cao neither walk nor work, ate or dhrink, nor 
THINK, aud it’s risted I am then, intirely, according 
to scripture; and if I’m right secording to gospel, 
sure l’m not wrong according to law. 

Mag.—Well, have you any money to pay your 
fine? 

John,—Divil a cent, sir; I worked seventeen hours 


| 


for your absence may, perhaps, delay the publica- 
tion of some of the journals. 

John.—Bad ’cess to me, but you’re right—divil a 
paper could they get out at all without me, I see 
yer honor knows how to respect the liberty of the 
press. Good morning, and good many such to you, 
(Transeript. 


1 Base Trick. —We were advised this morning, 
of a most unfeeling and base transaction, practised 
by some mischievous scoundrel, afew days since, 
upon a voung lady of this city, the result of which 
had well nigh proved of most serious consequences. 
It appears that the lady in question, who is employ- 
ed ina store, and whose parents reside a few miles 
from town, received, on ‘thursday morning, a letter, 
to which the signature of an acquaintance was attach- 
ed, stating that on the night previous, her mother’s 
house had been destroyed by fire, and that her mo- 


being a gentleman of medium circumstances, and a| was lett to make the best of it. Chase was instantly 


merchant ot Boston. ; made, but the lovers were too fleet tor their pursuer, 

In the meantime, in steps Auld Robin Gray, in, They reached Boston and were lawtully wedded.— 
the form ofa Mr. F. arieb gentleman from the south, , Thus the mystery is explained; it is said they fre- | 
rather advanced in years, but having ample store of | quently laugh at the joke—a laugh which must be | 
the ready. The parents were charmed with the} at the expense of Mr. F.—Sulem Jour. 
glittering of gold—and of course used all their en- 
deavors to break the lady’s engagement with Mr. C. 


a day all last week, in turning a wheel for the priv- 
ters, and I got but five dollars and my liberty of a 
Saturday night, for the rason, they said, [ didn’t 
muke quite a week’s work. Bad luck to me (said he, 
bursting into a laugh,) but I’d like yer honor jist to 
‘have one spell at that wheel—you’d say it was the 
The Batavia Fire.—The whole number of build- | most pressing and round-a-bout business you ever 
but she, trne to her first love, resisted all their ef-| ings consumed, was 25. ‘I'he los sof property $30,- ‘took in hand, 


ther and a sister had perished in the flames. This 
announcement, as may well be expected, caused the 
most poignant distress and suffering to the young. 
lady, which was not removed until a messenger, 
despatched on the instant, hed returoed with infor. 
mation that the whole story was a despicable hoax- 
The author of this disgraceful trick 1sas yet un 

known, but it is earnestly hoped that he will soon 


forts, wrote to her lover concerning her situation, 


| 000. 


Mag.—l’ll take your word for it—you may go; } be detected, and properly puoished.—P/ul Gaz, 
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SHOCKING ACCIDENT. 

The New York afternoon papers of Saturday fur- 
nish us with the particulars of a shocking accident. 
The stage of Asa Hall, in a race with another stage, 
ran over an intelligent lad about twelve years of age, 
mangled his body in a horrible manner, and broke 
his neck. The driver was immediately arrested 
and taken to the police office, It appears that the 
lad had jumped upon the front stage, bnt becoming 
frightened at the rapid progress of that in the rear, 
jumped off and attempted to make his escape, but he 
was immediately crushed to death, The Journal of 
Commerce says: ‘*We trust this most atrocious act 


of villany will arouse our citizens to a just sense of. 


their danger from a set of men who are in fact little 
less than a band of desperadoes in the midst of us, 
rendering the lives and limbs of all our citizens and 
families insecure. No person, no vehicle is safe in 
the streets through which they pass. In Wall street 
they drive over every body who does not jump 
to save his life, and then laugh in the faces of the 
citizens whom their brutality bas put in peril. It is 
but a short time since one of Kipp & Brown’s dri- 
vers was sent to the Penitentiary for driving over and 
badly injuring a lad. We trast the Common Council 
wiil lose no time in ordering three things, viz: that 
the speed of no omnibus shall exceed four miles an 
hour; that not more than two horses shall be attached 
to any one carriage; and that one omnibus shall never, 
under any circumstances, pass another while the 
other js in motion above the speed of a walk. These 
regulations, and probably others, must be enforced 
with the utmost rigour, or the streets may as well be 
abandoned to the omnibuses first as last.”’ 


THE CROPS IN OHIO. | 

The Cleaveland Herald of the 2lst ult. says:— 
“The late heavy frosts, we regret to state, have de- 
stroyed the favourable prospect for fruit in this 
neighbourhood, and indeed, throughout this section 
ot the State. The crops of grain, we fear, have also 
been materially injured. As far as we have heard, 
whether east, south or west, we learn, that the same 
withering effects have been witnessed. In some 
places, however, the damage sustained has been 
greater than in others, as the entire crops of grain 


have been destroyed.” 
A new line of stages has commenced running from 


Washington, Pa. to Wellsville, Ohio, three times a 
week. ‘* The establishment of this line,” says tha 
Washington Reporter, “ will open a direct and expe? 
ditious communication between the great national 
road at this place, and all the North Eastern coun- 
ties of Ohio, to the very lake shores.” 


ANOTHER GREENHORN, 
The New York Times of yesterday says: ‘A 


countryman, calling his name Charles Raynor, who 
arrived on Tuesday from Sag Harbor, went into a 
cellar in Orange street yesterday afternoon, and after 
calling for refreshments, and drinking until he be- 
came somewhat intoxicated, acceded to the proposal 
of a genileman present to take a game at cards in an 
adjoining apartment. After playing for some time 
with indifferent success, the young man from the 
ountry rose to depart, but was pressed to remain 
with so much feeling by his new acquaintance, that 
he again sat down and enjoyed an agreeable chat for 
some time, when his companion went out, promising 
to return in a few minutes. Raynor soon afterwards 
found himself minus some $90. A complaint is en- 
tered at the police office, but nothing is discovered 
of the thief. 


FATAL ACCIDENT. 
We regret to learn that Mr. R. H. Hobson, print 


and bookseller, residing in Chesnut st. above 4th, 
lost his life on Thursday evening last, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances:—He left home late in the 
evening, as it was supposed with the object of visit- 
ing aneighbour, Not returning, the family became 
very uneasy, and despatched messengers in all di- 
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rections. He was not discovered until morning, 
when his body was found in a deep pond of water in 
Callowhill street, between Schuylkill Second and 
Third. The street is badly lighted in tnat particular 
vicinity, and a large pile of stones may be seen at 
the edge of the pond nearest the street, and it is 
supposed Mr. H. stumbled over this pile and fell 
with violence sufficient to oceasion his death. The 
verdict of the Coroner’s Inquest was ‘Accidentally 
drowned.” 


A VatuaBLe Patron.—The Western Metho- 
dist, edited by the Rev. John N. Maffit,states that a 
gentleman, distinguished for his liberal enterprizes 
and extensive charities, has recently paid one hun- 
dred dollars in advance for forty year’s subscription 
to that weekly paper. A few such patrons as the 
gentleman alluded to, are earnestly requested to for- 
ward their names to this office. 


A NEST OF THIEVES, 

If is stated as a well known fact, that there are 
now living in one house, at the Five Points, New 
York, no less than seventy three persons of all ages 
and colours, who get their living solely by what they 
term the ‘‘lifting way.” These individuals rise 
early in the morning, and go in squads (say three or 
four in number, ) to the different stores. Some take 
with them coal baskets, and whilst one of the party 
attracts the attention of the store keeper to the boxes 
of coal outside of his door, the others enter the store 
and ‘touch the till,” as they call it. Another party 
go to a dry good store; and whilst the person in at- 
tendance is at one end of the shop, the remainder of 
the squad decamp with whatever moveable lies with- 
in their reach. 


PENNSYLVANIA MARBLE, | 

The Village Record states that a large body of 
marble has been discovered on the property of John 
RK. Thomas, Esq., near the borough of Westchester, 
and diligent efforts are now making at quarrying 
for various purposes, but especially for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the city of Philadelphia a supply 
for the Girard College. A few days since, the 
Building Committee of the College, accompanied 
by the Mayor, the Architect and one or two others, 
visited the quarry of Mr. Thomas. A correspon- 
dent of the Record says:—** They left town in the 
splendid mahogany car of the Lancaster Company a 
8 o’clock, and arrived at the quarry ata little before 
12. During their visit a block of marble weighiog 
from 26 to 28 tons, (being a cube of 7 to 8 feet, as 
near as we could judge by the eye) was raised from 
the bottom of the quarry, several feet, by the power 
of fourmen. This block was safely landed upon 
the bank the same evening, having been raised 
fifty feet without accident; thus satisfactorily test- 
ing the strength of the apparatus, and the me- 
chanical skill of the workmen, The Gin by which 
this heavy weight was raised, is understood to have 
cost the contractors a thousand dollars—the weight 
of the main pully or tackle block, is 500 pounds, and 
that of the chain around the stone to which the pully 
was attached, 900 pounds. 

The arrival of the car was greeted by a hearty 
cheer from the workmen, about fifty of whom are 
constantly employed in the quarry. The scene was 
enlivened by the presence of numerous respectable 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, and from the vil- 
lages around, among whom were some of the fair 
sex. Afterexamining the quarry, the apparatus for 
raising stone, the syphon and steam engine for keep- 
ing it free from water, and being made acquainted 
with some of the good folks of Chester county, the 
Committee and their friends were escorted to the 
mansion house of Brinton Jacobs, where an excel- 
lent repast was provided for them, and they were 
entertained and refreshed after the best manner of 
Chester county hospitality.” 


MURDER. 

The New Orleans Advertiser of the 26th ultimo 
states that, on the previous Saturday night, the body 
of a person was found by a party of the guard, at the 
corner Of Julia and Levee streets. Upon examina- 
tion, it proved to be the body of J. Foley, who had 
received a wound in the heart, The perpetrator or 
perpetrators are unknown. 


POWDER MILL EXPLOSION. 
On Friday morning last, the Powder Mill of Mr. 


Rogers, near Newburgh, N. Y. exploded, and was 
partially destroyed. There were two explosions, 
one about a minute after the other, the latter caused 
by the first one, the cause of which is not accurately 
known. ‘There were two lives lost, one at each ex- 
plosion. ‘There were about forty barrels of powder 
destroyed, and the noise and shock were sensibly 


heard and felt at Newburgh, and at Montgomery, 10 


miles from the mills—the shock was so great that 
window sashes shook in their frames so as to be 
heard. 


TREVYLYAN AND GERTRUDE. 

Bulwer’s new novel, the Pilgrims of the Rhine, 
is decidedly a favourite. We have published several 
extracts from it, and although we generally strike 
off a hundred or two impressions for travellers and 
non-subscribers, the papers containing the passages 
alluded to, have all disappeared from our establish- 
ment. We annex an extract, in which the heroine, 
her father and her lover, are abruptly introduced ‘to 
the reader, 


‘** From the heights of Bruges a mortal and his be- 
trothed gazed upon the scenes below. ‘They saw the 
sun set slowly arnong the purple masses of cloud, and 
the lover turned to his mistress and sighed deeply, for 
her cheek was delicate in its blended roses, beyond 
the beauty that belongs to the hues of health; and 
she was his sun, and the glory that she shed over his 
lite might soon pass away into the bosom of the ‘ever- 
during dark.’ But against the clouds rose one of 
the many spires that characterise the town of Bruges, 
and on that spire, melting into heaven, rested the 
eyes of Gertrude Vane. The different objects that 
caught the gaze of each was emblematic both of the 
different channels of their thoughts, and the different 
elements of their nature; he thought of the sorrow, 
she of the consolation—his heart prophesied of the 
passing away from earth—hers, of the ascension into 
heaven. ‘Ihe lower part of the landscape was 
wrapt in shade; but just where the bank curved 
round in a mimic bay, the waters caught the sun’s 
parting smile, and ripplec against the herbage that 
clothed the shore, with a scarcely noticeable wave. 
There were two of the numerous mills, which are 
so picturesque a feature of that country, standing at 
a distanee from each other on the rising banks, their 
sails perfectly still in the cool silence of evening, 
and adding to the rastic tranquility which breathed 
around. For tome there is something in the still 
sails of one of those inventions of man’s iudustry pe- 
culiarly eloquent of repose; the rest seems typical of 
the repose of our own passions—short and uncertain, 
contrary to their natural ordination; and doubly im- 
pressive from the feeling which admonishes us how 
precarious is the stillness—how utterly dependent 
on every wind rising at any moment, and from any 
quarter of the heavens! They saw before them no 
living forms, save one or two peasnnts, yet lingering 
by the water side. 

Trevylan drew closer to his Gertrude; for his 
love was inexpressibly tender, and his vigilant 
anxiety for her, made his stern frame feel the first 
coolness of the evening, even before she felt it her- 
self. 

* Dearest, let me draw your mantle closer around 
you.’ Gertrude smiled her thanks. 

* I feel better than | have done for weeks,’ said 
she, ‘and when once we get into the Rhine, you will 
see me grow 80 strong as will shock your interest for 
me. 

‘Ah, would to Heaven my interest for you may be 
put to such an ordeal!’ said Trevylan, and they 
turned tothe inn, where Gertrude’s father awaited 
them. 

Trevylyan was of a wild, a resolute, and an ac- 
tive nature. Thrown on the world at the age of 
sixteen, he had passed his youth in alteruate pleasure, 
travel, and solitary study. At the age in which 
mankind is least susceptible to caprice, most perhaps 
to passion, he fell in love with the loveliest person 
that ever (lawoed upon a poet’s vision. I say this 
without exaggeration, for Gertrude Vane’s was in- 
deed the beauty, but the perishable beauty, of a 
dream. It happened most singularly to Trevylyan, 
(but he was a singular man) that being naturally one 
whose affections it was very difficult to excite, he 
should have fallen in love at first sight with a per- 
son whose disease, already declared, would have de- 
terred any other heart from risking its treasures on a 
bark so utterly unfitted for the voyage of life. Con- 
sumption—but consumption in its most beautiful 
shape, had set its seal upon Gertrude Vane, when 
Trevylyan first saw her, and at once loved. He 
knew the danger of the disease; he did not, except 
at intervals, deceive himself; he wrestled against 
the new passion; but stern as his nature was, he 
could not conquer it. He loved, he confessed his 
love, and Gertrude returned it.” 


The tragedy of Tecumseh was performed at the 
Tremont theatre, Boston, on Wednesday evening 
last. Orator Emmons personated the principal cha- 
racter. The Boston Gazette pronounces the tragedy 


a most villainous combination of incongruity, trash, 


| and nonsense. Many of the audience left the theatre 


during its representation, and those who had the pa- 
tience to sit it out, gave it a parting hiss when the 
curtain dropped. The following nonsense is given 
as the best speech in the piece: 

Tecumseh. Now red man rise and pour thy 
Spirit forth! Begirt the field with lightning— 

Glut thy wrath! Make drunk earth with blood— 
Let each his path choke up with dead men’s 
Skulls! As thunder speaks above the tempest, 
Lift—so lift thy voice on high, and, to the 
Shrieking ghosts, hold converse! 

[Indians yell in'reply!!) 

The career of this Orator Emmons exhibits, in g 
forcible manner, the gullability of the American 
public—the readiness with which many of our good 
natured countrymen may be induced to foster impu- 
dence and imposture. Most of our readers have heard 
of the Fredoniad—~a poem of several hundred pages, 
and the offspring of the late Dr. Richard Emmons, 
the Orator’s brother. Most of them are also aware 
that this poem is the most ridiculous caricature of an 
epic ever inflicted upon the public, with scarcely an 
inspired line in it from the beginning to the end.— 
Yet, if we are correctly informed, the Orator con- 
trived to obtain subscribers enough to render its pub- 
lication a lucrative enterprise, and we believe it to 
be a fact that several thousand copies of the Fredo- 
niad were subscribed and paid for by the liberal and 
enlightened throughout the land, who were abso- 
lutely dured out of their money by the persuasive 
powers of the Orator. We have often thought tha 
sume enterprising ‘book or newspaper publisher 
would find it greatly advantageous to obtain the ser- 
vices of the Orator asa collector of subscribers, for 


certain we are that the man who could render the —” 
Fredoniad a profitable work, or obtain for that in- ee of havi 
tolerable mass of nonsense an extensive patronage, 7 Dugan 
‘ ed. Mi 


must prove eminently successful in promoting the 
circulation of any work possessing even moderate 
claims to intelligence and merit. 


THE KNICKERBACKER—fror sung. 
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It affords us sincere pleasure to notice the great : 


improvement exhibited by this periodical. It is | 
now, in every respect, an honour, end a high one, to } be 


the literature of the country. In point of beautiful 


appearance, it is without a rival. The letter press 
is clear and elegant, the paper fine and white,— 
We are glad to learn that the work flourishes, A 
longevity of several years, and a list of several thou- 
sand subscribers among the first families of the 
country, have ensured its permanence, and will com- 
bine to enhance its popularity. 

The contents of the present number are various 
and rich, An officer of the French army, formerly 
in the Legion and near the person of Napoleon, has 
concluded a very interesting sketch of Talleyrand, 
and his numerous contemporaries, in some of the 
most tempestuous times of France—the Rey. Mr. 
Flint presents an eloquent article on Peace Societies 
——and Miss Fanoy Kemble has furnished a poem, 
full of meiancholy tenderness, which we give below. 
It is gratifying to anticipate, now she has ceased to 
charm and move us as an actress, that we shall meet 
with her occasional writings in this magazine, A 
Reminiscence,” is a well-told tale; the incidents of 
which, though not startling in themselves, are never- 
theless so grouped and managed, as to possess unu- 


sual interest. M*‘Lellan, of Boston, has a touching | 


little poem; and a “Peep at Washington,” from the 
pen, we believe, of a distinguished Senator, is one 
of the most admirable sketches of the capital that we 
have ever seen. Itis truly capital. This article is 
foliowed by the **Death of the First-Born,” a care- 
fully written poem, from one of our Philadelphia 
corps editoriai—a letter from Laurie Todd, the ce- 
lebrated Seotchman—some choice stories, by Ma- 
thew Carey, Esq.—and the ‘*Memoirs of a Pair of 
Whiskers,” one of the most precious pieces of humor 
that we have met this many a day. We are told that 
this excellent tribute is from the pen of a gentleman 
who has figured largely in the Reyue Encyclope- 
dique, at Paris. 
ble, &c. are admirably sustained, 

We shall draw from this treasury of good things 
hereafter, but have only space to-day for the follow- 
ing pensive effusion, from the chaste muse of Miss 
Kemble. It was probably suggested by the recent 
loss of a very dear relative, at Boston, 
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STANZAS—ay A- KEMBLE, 
ittle star, that in yon purple cloud 

like dew-diop in a violet bed— 

First ge™ of Evening, glittering ’mid the shroud, 
Neath whose dark folds the day lies cold and 
dead! 

As through my tears my soul looks up at thee, 
Loathing the clayey chains that bind it here, 

There comes a fearful thought, that misery 
Perhaps is found, e’en in thy distant sphere. 


Art thou a world of sorrow and of sin, 
The heritage of death, disease, decay? 
A wilderness, like that we wander in, 
Where all things fairest, soonest pass away? 

And are there graves in thee, thou radiant world, 
O’er which Afiection, weeping, bows her head? 
Where Hope’s bright wings in the dark dust are 

furl’d, 

And living hearts lie buried with the dead! 
Perchance they do not die, that dwell in thee; 

Perchance theirs is a darker doom than ours: 
Unmeasured toil, and endless misery, ' 

And striving, that bath neither days nor hours! 
Horrible dream! Ob! dark and dismal path, 

Where now [ weeping walk, I will not leave thee. 
Earth Aas one boon for all her children—death! 

Open thine arms, ob, mother! and receive me! 
Take off the bitter burtben from the slave— 
Give me my birth-right—give the grave—the grave! 


BREACH OF PROMISE, 

Mr. Danie! Dugan, a one eyed, wooden legged 
gentleman, by profession a fiddler, in which capa- 
city he has been several times fortunate ir charm- 
ing hearts as well as ears, was, on Saturday last, 
as we learn from the New York Times, arraigned 
at the Police Office, upon complaint of a widow lady 
who lives in Hamilton street. ‘The ground of the 
complaint was set forth by the fair accuser herself, 
in an eloquent oration of something more than ten 
minutes, in which she rehearsed her own grievances, 
and also preferred an accusation against the prisoner 
of having frequently promised to make her Mrs. 
Dugan, which promise he had never once perform- 
ed. Mr. Dugan followed in reply, but was prevented 
from making out his case by the incessant interrup- 
tions of the complainant. It appeared from his 
statement, however, that the widow had more than 
once repulsed his tender advances, aud that suppos- 
ing her affections to have cooled, he lad relinquish- 
ed all thoughts of ber, and from disappointed love 
had gradually become addicted to the intemperate 
use Of mintjulips, He now found his propensity for 
ardent spirits so unconquerable, that he knew he 
could never make a decent married man. Mr. Du- 
gan was committed to turn the matter over in his 
mind, and endeavour to arrive ata different deter- 
mination. 


CHURCH ROBBERY. 

The Germantown Telegraph of yesterday says:— 
**Another instance of this vile, revolting species of 
barbarism has occurred in our village. The Pres- 
byterian church was entered by a window, which 
was forced by aid of augers, some time last week, 
and robbed of sundry articles; and the organ injured 
so as to be unfit foruse! The object of these ma- 
rauders was evidently not so much for the sake ot 
plunder, as for the gratification of malignant feel- 
ings either against the principles of the Christian 
religion in geveral, or this church in particular.” 


From the New England Farmer. 
BROTHER JONATHAN’S WIFE’S ADVICE 
To her Daughter, oa the day of her marriage. 

Now Mary, as you are about to leave us, a few 
words seem appropriate to the occasion. Although 
regret the separation, yet Lam pleased that your 
prospects are good, You must not think that all 
belore you are Elysian Fields. ‘Toil, care and trou- 
ble are the companions of frail human nature. Old 
connexions will be dissolved by distance, time and 
death. New ones will be formed, Every thing 
pertaining to this life is on the change, 

A well cultivated mind, united with a pleasant, 
easy disposition, is the greatest accomplishment in 
alady. I have endeavoured from the first to the 
present moment, to bring you up in such a manner 
as totorm you for usetulness in society, Woman 
wasnever made merely to see and be seen; but to 
fill an important space in the great chain of nature, 
porema aud formed by the Almighty Parent of the 

Jniverse. You have been educated in habits of 
industry, frugality, economy and neatness, and in 
these you have not disappointed me. 

It is for the man to provide, and for the wife to 
take care and see that every thing, within her circle 
of movement, is done in order and season; there- 
fore let method ard order be considered import- 
ant. A place for every thing, and every thing in 
its place—a time for every thing, and every thing in 
(stime are good family moitoes, 


| fireside the most agreeable place for the man of your 


A thorough knowledge of every kind of business 
appropriate to the kitchen is indispensable; for, 
without such knowledge, a lady is incapable of the 
management of her business, and is liable to impo- 
sition by her servants every day. But in these 
things you have been instructed. 


You will be mistress of your own house, and ob- 
serve the rules in which vou have been educated, 
You will endeavour, above all things, to make your 


choice. Pleasantry anda happy disposition will 
ever be considered as wecessary to this important 
end; but a foolish fondness is disgusting to all.— 
Let reasonand common sense ever guide; these, aid- 
ed by a pleasant, friendly disposition, render life 
happy; and without these, itis not desirable. Re- 
member your cousin Eliza. She married with the 
brightest prospects; but, from her petulant, peevish 
and complaining disposition, and negligence, every 
thing went wrong; and her home became a place of 
disquietude to her husband. To avoid this, he 
sought a place to pass away vacant time, where, as- 
sociated with those more wicked than himself, he 
contracted the habit of intemperance, and all was 
lost—and poor Eliza was thrown on the charity of 
her friends, 

Be pleasant and obliging to your neighbours— 
ready to grant assistance when necessary. Be eare- 
ful of their characters, and not readily believe an ill 
report. ‘Throw the mantle of charity over their 
failings, knowing that we are all human and liable to 
err. Abhor a tattler, and give no place to the re- 


_ THE MINUTE BOOK: 
4 Series of Familiar Letiers from Abroad. 
BY THEODORE S. PAY. 

End of the quarantine—fumigation—inspection of 
baggage—Hotel Beauvais; French dinners—ram- 
bles about the city. 

«*4 proud old city! full of wealth, and rich 
With works of art and curious ancient things.” 
ANON. 
Marseilles.—-Hotel Beauvais.—We have been 
counted, inspected, and smoked. Our books have 
been squinted through—our valises dived into—our 
trunks turned upside down—and here we are in de- 
lighttul apartments in one of the pleasantest hotels 
of the city—with a cheerful fire, and a most thorough 
appreciation of the blessings of land. Some of the 
quarantine regulations appeared truly absurd, al- 
though, considering what the city has suffered from 
the plague, they are not unaccountable. Ail hands 
were yesterday ordered ashore at the quarantine- 
house, and (ladies excepted) made to walk in at one 
door and out at another, to show our points before 
the authorities like a troop of horses. We scraped 
and bowed ourselves in, and bowed and scraped our- 

selves out, with great urbanity; and being all of a 

natural flesh-colour, and no trembling in the knees, 

we were suffered to pass. Old Jack growled through 
it just as he would have gone ashore on Port Veudre. 

Big Sam came with his uniform smile, and Joe shuf- 

fled in and out like a greatawkward lout. ‘The doc- 

tor simpered and scratched his head, as if Mrs, 

Simms herself had been among his judges; and Pe- 


ports of such. However strong a provocation may 
be, never contend for the last word. 

Let your bible show that it is used, 
place to novels in your library. 


Give no 
Let history, bio- 


duties of the tamily. Be not ignorant of the events 
of the time being, therefore read some journal of 
the day. 

As to friends who may cal! on you—never be con- 
fused nor in a hurry: treat them with hospitality and 
politeness; and endeavor to make them happy in 
their own way. Never teaze them to do this or 
that, which they do not preter. ‘True politeness 
consists in an easy deportment, and making our 
triends easy, and permitting them to enjoy them- 
selves in that way which is most pleasing to them. 

Speak with deliberation. ‘The other sex tell us 


let it be regulated by reason and common sense, 

At the close of the week, if possible, let all your 
work tor the time, be done; so that on Sunday you 
may improve your ime in such a manner as will be 
appropriate to the day, and never, extraordiparies 
excepted, let your seat be vacated at church, 

As to dress: decency is becoming to all, but ex- 
travagance opens a door to want—follow the fash- 
ions of the day so far as decency and good sense 
will approve, but avoid singularity. Be not trou- 
bled for what you have not; but be thankful for, and 
take care of what you have. A Leghorn hat loaded 
with flowers will not cure the head-ache, nora gold 
watch prevent the consumption, 

Avoid night meetings at private houses, where 
every oneis priest. ‘hese, I fear, have a tendency 
to afect the passions more than mend the heart.— 
Who knows the resting place of an enthusiastic and 
fanatic mind? Let your evenings generally be spent 
at home. 

As you have attended to the study of Botany and 
discovered a taste for flowers, 1 would not by any 
means draw your attention from so innocent and 
pleasing an amusement. But let your garden be small 
and well laid out, and the plants selected to your 
laste. See to the management of ityourself. a 
pleasant exercise, prodactive of health of body, aud 
serenity of mind, Let the order, neatness, and the 
display of beauty in our garden, be the index of what 
may be seen in your house. 

Une thing more: the management of domestics. — 
See that all things go right in the kitchen. Let every 
thing be done according to order. Never dispute 
with a servant in what way a thing shall be doue.— 
i.et your commands be prompily obeyed. Observe 
a mild dignity; but avoid all improper familiarity 
with those who may be placed under you. Be never 
hasty and impetuous; but calm and deliberate. Re- 
prove when necessary, with mildness and determina- 
tion; but never make along harangue about matiers 
of minorimportance. ‘oo much reproof, especially 
if delivered in a passion, or high tone of voice, is 
apt to lose its desired effect, and produce reaction 
on the part of the dependent. Dignity, decision, 
and condescension, must be assimulated in such a 
manner as tocommand respeet. Undue severity 
will so operate on the mind of domestics as to de- 
stroy respect, and create disatisfaction and hatred. 
Never charge a domestic with lying without irre 
tragable proof—then punish or dismiss him. ‘To 
Say frequently and upon all occasions to a domestic, 
‘you lie,” is perfectly ridiculous, and has an ill ten- 
dency. If he bea liar, you harden him; if other- 
wise, you injure his feelings and destroy his confi- 
dence. 

I have done—you have my best wishes. 


Fatal Accident.—A workman by the name of 
Jeremiah Toben, was instantly killed, yesterday af- 
ternoon, by the caving in of a bank near the Fall’s 
Tavern, upon which he was operating. Several 
other workmen weré seriously injured, one of whom, 
it is feared, will not recover, 


graphy, and travels be read, when time and oppor | 
tunity admit—without interfering with the important | 


that ** the female tongue is never tired;’’ be it so: | 


ter they stopped. I never saw a creature so despond- 
ing. He had passed the Azores, escaped Ivica, and 
gone safe through the Gulf of Lyons; and he had 
that very day told his old enemy, the doctor, to go 
‘to the d—l; and this new obstruction, at the very 
/ moment of his landing, suok his mounting mercury 
| instantly below zero. It was, however, but an acci- 
| dental interruption, and he came out with impunity. 
We were aroused this morning at daybreak by the 
pilot, to await the quarantine physician, in order to 
be driven into the cabin like a flock of poultry, 
counted and fumigated. I told you, long ago, I could 
not believe my voyage real, and now you see it has 
ended in smoke—aud to this letter yeu may prefix 
the motto which young authors sometimes adopt 
with less propriety, ‘*Non fumo ex fulgore sed e 
fumo pare lucem.” Some of us were asthmatic, and 
suffered real alarm at the prospeet of being suffocated 
with heaven knows what poisonous chemical abomi- 
nations. Our breaklast was despatched with divers 
sullen apprehensions, and threats of personal resist- 
ance. We sons of freedom were indignant at the 
idea of being counted by the head like cattle, and 
smoked as if we were beef. How agreeably were we 
surprised! Instead of a brace of gens d’armes, charg- 
ing bayonets upon us down stairs through their mus- 
_taches, and with smoky torches waved like those of 
the furies, a gentleman of the vlandest manners and 
most benevolent face, when we least expected him, 
popped his head into the door with a litte fire burn- 
ing in a saucer—begged pardon—pulfed—bowed— 
smiled-—putfed--begged pardon, and bowed again— 
and that was all of our formidable tumigation. It 1 
had been an emperor, L would have made that fellow 
a general on the spot, 

A miscellaneous multitude of intruders now broke 
upon the deck of the Sultana—porters, pilots, boat- 
men, merchants, merchants’ clerks, harbour masters, 
custom house officers, inquiring for newspapers, of- 
fering services, presenting cards—tailors, washer. 
women, boarding house keepers, and soldiers; the 
latter with their curling mustaches, demanding to 
inspect our trunks. ‘Lheir examination was super- 
ficial and respectful. 
stainmered broken English. I too smiled and bowed, 
and ventured bad French—and that ¢oo was 
over. A kind American triend, residing in the city, 
very obligingly arrangetl my custom house affairs, 
obtained a permit for landing my books, and pro- 
vided me with honest boatmen from the pressing 
throngs about me, 


At noon we set our feet upon the quay, opposite 
the spacious custom house, exactly nine weeks from 
the time of our embarkation off the Battery at New 
York. Heve once more our trunks were all opened 
in the public street. ‘The operation was gravely 
conducted on the part ofthe examiners, though very 
ridiculous to us; and, moreover, provoking and in- 
delicate, ina street as thronged as Broadway. I 
hope the French gentlemen passing at the time sue- 
ceeded in satisfying their curiosity respecting my 
books, shaving apparatus, night cap, ete. and cast 
many inquiring glances into the various contents of 
my portmenteau. The inspection was rather more 
earetul now than before. Packages were opened, 
bundles untied, and ali our domestic economy and 
little private statistics looked into scrupulously. Had 
we possessed any contraband articles, then would 
have been the time to tremble; but conscience, in- 
stead of making cowards of us, settled us into tep- 
fold tranquility. The apparent pieces of tobacco 
turned out dona fide honest books, quills aad paper; 
and the suspected banches of segars dwindled into 
innocent slippers and legal shirts aud stockings We 
were dismissed, therefore, with a new multiplicity 
of bows, and hastened to the hotel, although not 
without being struck with the grotesqueness of the 
crowds. A perfect medley. White bearded Jews— 
soldiers in rich and ever varied uniforms—a Greek 
in full dress, strikingly fine—Turks with their tur- 
baned heads—numbers of pretty women, with short 
frocks sod wearing only caps—and all thronging to- 


They bowed and smiled, und | 


quite across with flat stones. ‘The entrances of the 
houses, tos, were quite new, most of their lower 
windows being crossed with iron bars, like prisons. 
he porter of the hotel conducted us ap a broad 
staircase, paved with brick, into rooms with floors 
of the same material, Upon the parlour was what 
had once been a splendid Turkey carpet—a luxury 
which, although it left nearly half a floor of cold 
brick, was, we afterwards ascertained, as unusual as 
it Was agreeable. ‘The first impression of this upon 
a stranger is desolate enough. Think of plantin 
the naked foot, in a chilly morning, upon those co 
stones. I have ordered a fire at the very idea, and 
although it blazes cheerfully, I sit, while writing 
these lines, with my carpet bag spread under my 
feet to protect them from the chill. 

Thursday.—T hey entertain us magnificently here. 
We had not more than twenty-seven courses yestere 
day at dinner. No bullfrogs yet. The service is 
lighter than ours. The lordly sirloin is, I believe,« 
stranger at their board; but you are beguiled into 
a surfeit by a series of half-perceptible gradations— 
a spooful of vermicelli~a taste of fish—the breast of 
a fowl—the wing of a pheasant—an ortolan, and a 
world of a side-dishes, “ nick-nacks and gimcrack- 
ries.” Englishmen, who do not understand the af- 
fair, often eat too much before their dinner is well 
commenced. ‘lhe bed heaved beneath me last night 
asd sank to sleep, with ships, fortresses, Jews and 
Greeks sailing through my imagination; and among 
my last conscious recollections was a wearisome and 
nervous struggle of my mind to express, in French, 
lantastic fragments of English phrases. 

Ihave spent to-day wandering about the city— 
sauntering along the quay—pausing before the sculp- 
tured Hotel de Ville—admiring the groups of fierce 
soldiers or chattering women—or roving through 
the Cours, the Broadway of the town. ‘This noble 
walk leads to the summit of a lofty eminence, com- 
manding a panoramic view of the city and its envi- 
rons, indeseribably splendid, The picture is set 
ina frame of azuve mountains, and displays the 
Mediterranean rolling tranguilly at your feet. This 
view is more magnificent than many much more 
celebrated. The old town was founded fise hundred 
and thirty-nine years before Christ. Its dense pile 
of roofs isa remarkable feature in the landscape, 
being in appearance ancient as antiquity and dilapi- 
dated as ruin itself. ‘They looked burnt and brittle. 
I can searcely, even yet, believe that | am gazing on 
an European town, What secret spell is it which 
rivets our minds so strangely to the contemplation 
of ancient things, that 


**Shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls.” 


Descending from this elevated summit, I hasten- 
ed to indulge myself with a stroll through the dark 
and time-worn haunts of the ** old town.” You 
cannottaney its appearance. ‘The houses, built of 
stone or some kind of mason-work, are remarkably 
compact and high, and the streets so narrow that 
through some of them acart could not pass. In 
them the air is always cool, calm and gloomy, be- 
ing enclosed thus probably asa protection against 
the sunand wind. ‘The eaves of the houses, tar 
above your head, almost meet, and the stranger 
threads the narrow, winding and crooked mazes 
with astonishment not unmingled with apprehension, 
Parts are so filihy and repulsive that 1 halt feared 
the breath of pestilence or the dagger of the assas- 
sin. Emerging from these almost subterrrnean 
abodes on the other side ofthe town, 1 came upon 
the lazaretto, called the bestin Europe. Companies 
of women with baskets were hastening towards the 
gate, torefresh with provisions prepared by their 


own hands the husbands, brothers, sons or lovers, 
languishing within. The building stands upon a 
'ventle elevation, overlooking the sea, which, in all 
its immensity, lies serenely spread beyeath—a 
matchless expanse of loneliness and spleadour.— 
Aiter a lingeringing gaze at its treacherous beauty, 
I followed the crowd of poor women into the outer 
circle of the lazaretto, to which alone casual visiters 
appear to be admitted, 


Great precaution against contagion is betrayed here, 
as elseware in Marseilles. ‘he invalid converses 
with his friend only through double gratings seve 
ral yards apart—a slight barrier between the sick and 
the well, compared with that fearful one to which 
itis but too often the precursor. ‘“hrough the bars 
my eyes passed along pleasant walls and a cheer 
ful court, whose convalescents enjoy fresh air and 
the pleasant light, and watch till the lingering hours 
bring the voice and face of friendship or love, 


My returning steps Jed me to the adjoining re- 
mains of a once celebrated triumphal arch flung acros 
the road, and near it the dilapidated relics of a Ro- 
man church, long since abandoned to the ravages of 
time and the weather, and quite fallen to decay. The 
lofty windows and rent walls, touched here and there 
with grass and moss, still held their lonely places in 
the air. ‘The sunshine fell brightly down across the 
broken arches, and the blue heavens gleamed tran- 


quilly through the mouldered chasms in the sad and 
ueserted halls, 


**I do love these ancient ruins— 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history; 
And, questionless, here in this open court, 
rv now lies naked to the injuries 
f stormy weather, ) some men lie interred 
Who loved the church, and guve so largely to it, 
They thought it should have canopied their bones 


gether in the middle of the streets, which are paved 


| Till doomsday,” N. Mirror. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SEDUCTION. 


An application was made to Mr. Justice Wyman, 
on Saturday, by a lady who resides at Governor’s 
Island, for the admission into the almshouse hospi- 
tal of a very pretty and interesting girl aged only 17, 
named Elizabeth Brown. The girl, it appears, liv- 
ed about a twelvemonth back, with Alderman 
Banks, of the Fifth Ward, and met, one evening, 
in Chatham street Chapel, with a genteel-looking 
man, who sat in the same pew with her, and handed 
her his hymn book, and ultimately requested the 

leasure of seeing her home. Before leaving her, 
be said his name was Van Ness, and nny per- 
mission to call on her; she complied, and his visits 
from that time were almost daily. One Sunday 
evening, after attending her to the Chapel, as usual, 
on returning he solicited her to walk with him to 
his boarding house to see his sister; pleased with 
what she naturally considered as a mark of respect 
towards her, she acquiesced, and he took her to a 
house in Broom street, where he introduced to her 
a young female ashis sister; supper was brought in, 
ae which she partook of some wine negus, In 
which it appears he had infused a powerful narcotic; 
she complained soon after of intcase head-ache and 
indisposition, and it coming on to rain hard, she 
was persuaded to share the pretended sister’s bed for 
the hight, he promising to go round to her master’s, 
and acquaint them that she would be home in the 
morning; he left the house, apparently for that pur- 
pose, but went not near her masters; she retired to 
rest, and soon fell into a profound sleep, from 
which she did not awake until very late the next 
morning, when, to her astonishment and misery, she 
discovered that Van Ness had been her companion 
during the night, instead of the female, Her agony 
may be better imagined than described; suffice it to 
say, that he promised to marry her on the following 
Sunday, and accompanied her to her masters’s late 
the same evening, she being too unwell to stir out 
before; he left her at the door, promising to call on 
the morrow, but she has neither seen nor heard 
trace of him since; gradually getting worse, and 
unable to perform her daily duties from the physi- 
cal injuries she received on the occasion alluded to, 
she left the Alderman’s and went to take care of 
some children in Maiden lane, belonging to the 
brother of the lady who made the application to Mr. 
Wyman. Still getting no better, ber case was in- 
vestigated by one or two physicians, and she being 
an orphan, an admission to the Hospital was recom- 
mended by them, where she is now placed. Pain- 
ful as recitals of this kind are, we feel bound to 
communicate them, not only to caution young and 
confiding creatures against such villainous artifices, 
but in the hope that should this meet the eyes of the 
seducer, the common feelings of humanity may im- 
pel him to come forward and make his victim the 


only reparation that lies in his ppower.—-Vew York 


Transcript. 


Select Poetry. 


SONGS BY MRS. HEMANS. 
BY A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


By a mountain stream, at rest, 
We found the warrior lying, 
And around his noble breast 
A banner clasp’d in dying;— 
Dark and still 
Was every hill 
And the winds of night were sighing. 


Last of his noble race, 
To a lowly bed we bore him; 
*Tis a deep green, solemn place, 3 
Where the mountain heath waves o’er him; 
Woods alone 
There make moan, 
Rushing streams deplore him. 


Yet from festal hall and lay 
Our sad thoughts oft are flying 
To those dark hills far away, 
Where in death we found him lying; 
On his breast 
A banner prest, 
And the night-wind o’er him sighing. 


THE BIRD OF EBRO. 


Bird, thou art singing on Ebro’s side, 

Where myrtle shadows make dim the tide, 
Doth sorrow dwell ’midst the leaves with thee? 
Doth song avail thy full heart to free? 

Bird of the midnight’s purple sky! 

Teach me the spell of thy melody. 


Bird! is it wrong’d affection’s pain, 
Whence this sad sweetness flows th 
And is the wound of that arrow still’d, 
When thy lone music the boughs hath fill’d? 
Bird of the midnight’s purple sky! 


Teach me the spell of thy melody. 


thy strain? 


SPANISH EVENING HYMN. 

Ave! now let prayer and music 
Meet in love on shore and sea! 
Now, sweet mother! may the weary 

Turn from this cold world to thee. 


From the dark and restless waters 
Hear the sailor’s hymn arise! 

From his watch-fire ’midst the mountains, 
Lo! to thee the shepherd cries. 


Yet, where thus full hearts find voices, 
If o’erbarden’d souls there be, 
Dark and silent in their anguish, 
Aid those captives—set them free! 


Teach them, every fount unsealing, 
Where the frozen tears lie deep: 
Thou, the mother of all sorrows, 
Aid, oh! aid to pray and weep! 
OLD SPANISH BATTLE SONG. 
Fling forth the proud banners of Leon again; 


Let the high word—Castile—go resounding through 


Spain! 

And thou, free Austrias, encamped on the height, 

Pour down thy dark sons to the vintage of fight. 

Wake ! wake ! the old soil where our warrior’s re- 
pose 

Rings hollow and deep to the trampling of foes. 


The voices are mighty that swell from the past, 
With Aragon’s cry on the shrill mountain blast: 
The ancient Sierras give strength to our tread, 
Their pines murmor song where bright blood hath 
been shed, 

Fling forth the proud banner of Leon again, 

And shout ye, ‘‘Castile! to the rescue for Spain!” 


CONSTANCE. 
O’er Helle’s stream the stars are met, 
The moon above its wave is shining, 
And sheets of light and clouds of jet 
Together are their forms entwining. 
Tis night—and such a night as flings 
Its beauty on these silent waters, 
Must wake, within the heart, its springs 
Of love, for evening’s lonely daughters. 
No dazzling and uncheckered light 
Its lustre on the eye is throwing, 
*Tis perfect and ideal Night, 
Half hid, and half serenely glowing; 
With just enough of light and shade 
Upon the soul together stealing, 
To wake that joy which else might fade, 
And chasten each unholy feeling. 
There is no ripple on the shore, 
No wild surf o’er our bark is weeping, 
Which now obeys the listless oar, 
And now upon the wave is sleeping. 
O if there be a heavenly scene, 
A moment in itself enchanting, 
When night seems all that is serene, 
And neither hope nor love is wanting— 
That scene, that hour, with allits tone 
And thrill of joy is now before us, 
When hearts are meeting like our own, 
And such a night is smiling o’er us. 
What impulse can the world bestow, 
Like that within our bosoms swelling, 
What rapture like the silent glow 
Of love within our spirits dwelling! 
No startling words our lips impart, 
No praises from cach tongue are stealing, 
There is no language for the heart, 
Like the unuttered voice of feeling! 
O if our path might always be 
. . So calm, so placid and so lonely, 
My spirit always cling to thee, 

Thine be, through weal and wo, mine only— 
Our life should be one summer’s night, 
Our visions one long dream of Ev’n, 

Illumined by the mingled light 
Of all the blessed stars of Heaven; 

And Time, although his hand might dare 
Each outward charm of life to sever, 
Could leave no dark impression there,— 

Our hearts shou!d be the same forever! 


Il. 

Thus shone the stars on Helle’s stream, 

Its wave was pictured like a dream; 

Or like a vision when it wears 

An aspect both of hopes and fears— 

Assuming instantly a change, 

Now passing sweet, now darkly strange— 
With not enough of gloom, to cover 
The silent fancies of the lover, 

With not enough of light out-stealing, 
To banish night’s serener feeling. 

And they had met—the youthful hearted, 

Whose hands, not souls, had long been parted; 

United once again, to weep 

Emotions passionate and deep, 

To smile—and, with that smile, forget 

All—in the feeling, we have met! 


Ill. 
O Youth! how exquisitely dear 
The dreams that brighten this career, 
When Joy and Hope and Feeling twine 
Their wreath of beauty for thy shrine, 
The sunny thoughts, the timid love 
Which disappointment cannot move, 
The moments so serenely bright, 


We fancy time can never blight— 


All these will fling around thee, Youth, 
Their blended shapes of joy and truth, 
Alas! that thy too fleeting ray, 

With after years should pass away; 
Alas! that in the very hour 

When spirits most can feel thy power, 
The essence of thy bright career 

Must melt and fade and disappear. 


IV. 

The hours of life are hast’ning on, 

Its fondest moments are decaying, 
And blest will be its path, if One, 

One star above its course is playing. 
Change—always change—’tis ever thus 

With such as in the world are dwelling, 
Now Fame, now God is stirring us, 

Its dreams within the heart are swelling. 
And Love! how deeply and how well 

We offer up the heart before him, 
And name his mystery--a Spell, 

And bless the ray that hovers o’er him. 
Tis ever Change—which, through the course 

Of life, sometimes ourselves are wooing, 
Or, stealing over us perforce, 

Is busy in the heart’s undoing. 
O happy they-—who when the light 

Of one sweet vision hath departed, 
Can find another dream as bright, 

When they had else been aimless-hearted, 
Yet are there some as noble hearts 

As earth from happiness cau sever, 
From which One fervent hope departs 

To leave them desolate forever. 
It matters not that Fortune flings, 

Or Fame, her splendid gifts around it, 
The heart, with reckless feeling, clings 

To that bright dream which once hath bound it. 


The moon is bright on Elelle’s shore, 
But they who met, will meet no more 
Upon its calm and placid wave— 
Tears for the lonely and the brave! 
For him who sought a distant spot, 
By all, save one true heart, forgot— 
For her, who, neath the smiling sky, 
In sadness, dreams of hours gone by, 
Who, harkening to the murmur low 
Of waters, as they softly flow, 

Finds not a music in their tone, 

But weeps by Helle’s stream, alone. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
A THOUGHT OF PARADISE, 


—— We receive but what we give, 
And in our Life alone does Nature live; 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud; 
And would we aught behold, of higher worth 
Than that inanimate cold world, allowed 
To the poor, loveless, ever anxious crowd; 
Ah! from the soul itself mustissue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud, 
Enveloping the Earth— 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element 
Coleridge. 
Green spot of holy ground! 
If thou couldst yet be found, 
Far in deep woods, with all thy starry floers; 
If not one sullying breath, 
Of Time, or change, or Death, 
Had touch’d the vernal glory of thy bowers; 
Might our tired Pilgrim feet, 
Worn by the Desert’s heat, 
On the bright freshness of thy turf repose; 
Might our eyes wander there 
Through Heaven’s transparent air, 
And rest on colors of th’ immortal Rose: 
Say, would thy balmy skies 
And fountain melodies 
Our heritage of lost delight restore? 
Could thy soft honey dews 
Through all our veins diffuse 
The early, child-like, trustful sleep once more? 
And might we, in the shade, 
By thy tall cedars made, 
With angel voices high communion held? 
Would their sweet solemn tone, 
Give back the music gone, 
Cur Being’s harmony, so jarr’d of old? 
Vain thought!—thy sunny hours 
Might come with blossom showers, 
All thy young leaves to spirit lyres might thrill; 
But we—should we not bring 
lnto thy realms of spring, 
The shadows of our souls to haunt us still? 
What could zhy flowers and airs 
Do for our earth-borr cares? 
Would the world’s chain melt off and leave us free? 
No!—past each living stream 
Still would some fewer dream 
Track the lone wanderers, meet no more for thee! 
Should we not shrink with fear, 
If angel steps were near, 
Feeling our burden’d souls within us die? 
How might our passions brook 
The still and searching look, 
The star like glance of Seraph purity? 
Thy golden-fruited grove 
Was not for pining love; 
Vain Sadness would but dim thy erystal skies! 
—Oh!—- Thou wert but a part 
Of what Man’s exiled heart 


Hath lost the dower of inborn Paradise! F, H. 


MARRIED. 


On the 31st ultimo, by the Rev. Edward M‘Carthy, Mr. 
JEREMIAH CLARKE, to Miss ELEANOR FARRELLY 
both of this place. ‘ 

On the Ist instant, by the same, Mr. JOHN TOBIN, to 
Miss MARGARET ROACH, both of this place. 

Un ‘Tuesday evening, 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sprole, 
Mr. CHARLES COLLINS, of the Northern Liberties, to 
Miss ANN E. M‘CLELLAN, of this city. 

On Thursday morning, 5th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Fyr. 
ness, WILLIAM J. GOODIN, to AMANDA, ,daughte; 
of Henry Elias, of this city. 

In Baltimore, on the 3d instant, by the Rev. Dennis ff, 
Battee, EDWARD WELLMORE, of Philadelphia, to 
LUCRETIA M. C., daughter of the late Col. Richard Har. 
wood, of West River, Maryland. 

At Elizabethtown, N. J. on the 24th ultimo, by the Rey. 
David Mager, Mr C. V. FREEMAN, to Miss SUSAN 8, 
daughter of Mr, Joseph Bleything, all of Hanover, Morris 
county, N. J. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. J. Reynolds, Mr. LYMAN 


POTTS, daughter of Geo. M. Potts, Esq. of Norristown. 

On Monday evening, 2d inst. by Samuel Black, Esq. Mr, 
JOSIAH CREEMER, to Miss ANN HORNER, ali of the 
county of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 5th inst. at Rockland, Delaware, 
by the Rev. Thos. Beveridge, EDWARD T. WARNER, 
of Philadelphia, to WILHELMINA, daughter of the late 
Wm. Young, Esq of the former place. 

On Thursday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. Benjamin F, 
Wilde, of Pleasant Valley, State ot New York, Mr. JOHN 
SHERIDAN, to Miss SARAH, daughter of Conrad Wile, 
Esq. of this city. ; 

On Thursday evening, 29th ult. by John Swift, Mayor, 
Mr. SAMUEL M'‘KINLEY, to Miss SARAH ANN 
PACKEK, both of Southwark. 

On Saturday morning, at Christ’s Church, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop White, PIERCE BUTLER, Esq. to Miss 
FR a ANN, daughter of Mr. Charles Kemble of Eng. 
land. 

On Friday, the 6th inst. by Alderman Gaw, Mr. WIL. 
LIAM HOOD, to Miss JEANETT PARKER, all of the 
City of Philadelphia. 

At Norristown, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. J. Reynolds, 
Mr. LYMAN W. RANSOM, of Philadelphia, to Miss 
HENRIETTA M. POTTS, daughter of Geo. M. Potts, 
Esq. of Norristown. 

By the Rev. George Chandler, on the evening of the Ist 
inst. Mr. WILLIAM FIERHELLER, to Miss MARY 
ANN BARGER, all of Kensington 

On Monday tast, by the Rev. Mr. Boardman, Mr. JOHN 
BONNAN, to Mrs. LETITIA M‘CONAGY, all of this © 
city. 

On the 5th inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, Mulberry 
street, CHARLES WOOD, to JULIANA, daughter of 
George Randolph. 

At the Friends’ Meeting House, in Green street, on the — 
Sth inst. WADDINGTON BRADWAY, of Salem county, 
N. J. to REBECCA C. CHATTEN, of this city. 

On Saturday, 7th inst. by Alderman Gaw, Mr. THOS, 
LEWIS, to Miss REBECCA GOLDEN, all this city. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev Joseph Lybrand, JOHN F. 
BULLOCK, M. D.to Miss RACHEL, daughter of Joseph 
GORGAS, all of this cicy. 

On the Sth instant, by the Rev. T. Neall, Mr. JACOB, 
MADARA, to Miss SARAH CRIGAMIER, all of Phila- 
delphia. 

On Tuesday evening, 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sprole, 
Mr. HENRY. GRAMBO,to Miss RACHEL C. HARRI. 
SON, daughter of Wm. Harrison, all of this city. 

On Monday morning, l0th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Piggot, © 
BENJAMIN LOUDERBACK, to BARBARA WOOD, ai 
of this city. 

On Tuesday morning, 10th inst. by John Swift, Esq. Mr. 
GIDEON CORNELL, of New York, to Miss HARRIET, 
daughter of John Sarchett, Esq. of this city, 


DIED 
On Monday morning, aftera long and severe illness 
Mr. MICHAEL M‘CORRISTON, in the 27th year of his 
age. 

“On Thursday, aftera lingering illness, Mrs. ELIZA- 
BETH HICKENBOTTON, aged 85 years, formerly of 
Easton, Pa. 

On Monday, 2d inst. AUGUSTA BOYLSTON, aged 
months, youngest daughter of Mr. Jacob Farnsworth. 

Suddenly,on Friday morning, 16th ultimo, Mr. JOHN 
PUGH, Sen. of Radnor, Delaware county, Pa. aged about 
84 years. 

Ou Tuesday, 3d inst. aftera short illness, SAMUEL 
FAUNCE, in the 18th year of his age. 

On Wednesday evening, 4th inst. in the 4th year of her 
i ELIZABETH, eldest daughter of Thomas Desilver, 


On the 34 inst. SARAH F. youngest daughter of the late 
Caleb Foulke, aged 19 years. 

On Thursday morning, 5th inst. Mrs. ELIZABETH K. 
KANE, wife of Elisha Kane. 

On Friday morning, 6th inst. of consumption, Mr. JOHN 
YOUNG, formerly of Glasgow, (Scouland,) late of Carbon 
Hill, Schuylkill, Co. Pennsyivania, in the 41st year of his 
age. 

“On Friday, 6th inst. Mrs. ELIZABETH MILLER, wife 
of John Miller,in the 22d year of her age. 
On Thursday afternoon, June 4th, FRANCIS H, son | 
of Joseph H. Siddall, aged 6 months and 14 days. 

In London, April 11th, Mr. DUFIEF, author of Nature 
Disp ayed, and many other standard works. 

On Thursday night, the 5th inst. at the residence of her 
son, John F. Watson, Cashier of the Bank of German- 
town, Mrs. LUCY WATSON, in the 80th year of her ege. 

On Friday morning, the 6th inst. Mr. KICHARD I. 
HOBSON, aged 50. - 

On the Sth inst. ESTHER CHAMBERS, in the 73d year 
of her age. 

At New Orleans, on the 23d ult. after a short illness, 
Mr. HUGH REINAGLE, (artist of the American Theatre) 
aged about 46 years. 

On Sunday evening, &th inst. after a lingering illness, 
which she bore with christian fortitude, Mrs. MARY 
ABRAHAMS, in the 44th year of her age, widow of the 
late Henry Abrahams. 

On Sunday morning, in the 52d year of her age, Mrz. 
ELIZABETH BLACKSTON, relict of the late John 
Blackston. 

On Sunday morning, after a long illness, JAS. BERES- 
FORD, in the 22d year of his age. 

In Port Carbon, on Tuesday, 3d inst. in the 39th year of 
= age. Mrs. MARY COLEHAN, consort of Mr. Edward . 
Colehan. 

In Louisville, of scarlet fever, after an illness of five 
days, in the 34th year of his age, the Rev.G, W. ASH 
BRIDGE, a native of Philadelphia. 

On Monday evening, 9th inst. JOHN HEWSON, Jr. 

On Monday morning, 9th inst. CATHERINE, daughier 


of Charles Abel, in the 5th year of her age. 


W. RANSOM, of Philadelphia, to Miss HENRIETTA My. 7 
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